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Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a  coast-to-coast  test 
oniimtlicils  ol  iiu-ii  ami  uoni.n  wlio  smoked  Cauiels  — 
and  unlv  Camels— lor  :iO  cousecuti\  e  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

ISOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


^oi  yi>u  Who  We^i  ^i^e  7  W  9! 

There  s  magic  in  color  and  styling  in  the 
new  ready-to-wear  and  sportswear  col- 
lection for  spring  and  summer  now  being 
1  shown  at 


V 


^^"^ 


Suite  912 
Dearborn  2-8614 


17  N.  State 
Chicago 


The  University  Shop 


LETTERS 


DARK  GREY 

A  precise  new  snaae  cur- 
rently in  nign  favor  wiln 
college  men.  Fine  flannel,  in 
a  single-treastea,  tnree- 
Dutton  vented  coal  ana 
pleated  trousers. 

*50 

Otker  suilB  and  topcoats  from ,$45 


19  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
New  York  •  Palm  Beach 


Corny  Cover 

I  wish  to  refute  the  vicious  rumor 
that  a  McCall's  magazine  cover  showing 
a  cob  of  corn  sold  better  than  the  cover 
with  my  picture  on  it  ...  (It  is  all  a 
vicious  plot  engineered  by  Petty  be- 
cause I  am  a  Powers  model  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  my  face  has  shown  forth 
from  McCall's,  Look,  American,  This 
Week,  Mademoiselle  and  the  Purple 
Parrot.  When  will  I  appear  on  News- 
week ? 

Phyllis  Bergquist 

Chicago,  111. 

We're  taking  no  chances.  Miss  Berg- 
quist will  appear  on  a  future  cover  eat- 
ing a  cob  of  corn. 

Date  a  Theta? 

What  manner  of  beast  is  this  Jim 
Morris  (Newsweek,  March  27)  whose 
only  comment  on  your  March  10  Theta 
Belles  cover  was  a  terse  "Ugh"? 

Coke  Wolfe 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

.  .  .  Long  live  all  Jim  ^orrises. 

Bonnie  Kistner 
Alpha  Phi 

. . .  Hurray  for  Jim.  He  may  be  a  slob 
in  some  other  way,  but  he  sure  koows 
his  Thetas. 

Charmaine  Ryser 

Go  to  Sleep 

We've  been  patient  about  this  thing 
long  enough.  We're  tired  of  being 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
strangers  telling  us  our  cigarette  ma- 
chine doesn't  work.  We  know  damned 
well  it  doesn't  work  so  we  buy  our 
cigarettes  elsewhere.  May  we  suggest 
that  others  do  the  same  and  let  us  get 
some  sleep? 

Robert  Krumwiede 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
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THIS  YEAR  IT'S 

WOson 

FOR  GOLF! 


BERG  CUP   DEFENDER   SET 


Woods   have   new   strata- 
constructed      heads.      All 
chrome    plated   irons   and 
double-flange    design. 
Set  of  3  woods,  $24.00 
Set  of  5  irons,  $24.75 


SARAXFIV   .<iTROKE]IIASTERS 

Fine  golf  equipment  at 
a  remarkably  low  price! 
You'll  add  many  rounds 
of  better  golf  to  your 
game  with  these  clubs. 
Set  of  3  woods,  $24.00 
Set  of  5  irons,  $24.75 


1726  Orrington  Avenue,   Evanston 
Purple  Parrot 


LETTERS 

Poor  I^ser 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Who  in  the  heck  wins  those  darned 
Chesterfield  contests?  I  sure  don't!  How 
'bout  helping  the  Frosh  out  once  in  a 
while? 

Tom  Bertsche 

Men  Off  Campus 

SAEs  Need  Help 

I'll  have  you  know  that  we  SAEs 
never  have  any  trouble  getting  20  bids 
to  the  Alpha  Gam  prom  .  .  .  (although) 
we  haven't  had  much  luck  with  the  ZTAs 
recently. 

Jim  Parsegian 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

.  .  .  You  can  send  some  of  those  dis- 
appointed SAEs  over  to  us.  For  that 
matter,  just  send  us  some  men  .  .  . 

Barbara  Blair 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Horror  Films 

I  think  the  Scott  hall  student  com- 
mittee should  be  censured  for  showing 
such  terrifying  films  as  "Phantom  of 
the  Opera."  In  one  place  I  became  so 
frightened  I  jumped  into  my  boy 
friend's  arms  .  .  . 

Brilliant  Barrow 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 

.  .  .  Let's  have  more  films  like  "Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera"  .  .  . 

Phil  Urion 
Phi  Delta  Theta 

Action  Demanded 

It  has  been  almost  five  months  since 
I  wrote  an  open  letter  demanding  five- 
cent  coffee  at  the  grill.  Why  has  nothing 
been  done  about  this? 

Marge  Bruce 

Delta  Zeta 

Unbecoming  Conduct 

I  wish  those  boorish  men  who  spend 
all  night  outside  my  house  yelling  and 
cat-caUing  would  stop.  Can  nothing  be 
done  about  this  menace? 

Helen  McLane 

Rogers   House 

.  .  .  We  were  calmly  walking  past 
Rogers  House  the  other  night,  minding 
our  own  business,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
we  found  ourselves  caught  in  some  of 
the  most  fiendish  bear  traps  you  ever 
saw.  Can  nothing  be  done  about  this 
menace? 

Fred  Donnersberger 

Sigma  Chi 


on  campus 


UflAY 


david  bradley's 
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a  film  society 
special  presentation 


Makes  a  Man  Love  a  Pipe 
and  a  Woman  Love  a  Man 


The  Thoroughbred  of  Pipe  Tobaccos 
Choice  white  Burley  •  Smooth  and  mild 


April,  1950 


r^im^ 


SERVICE 


SALES 


We  are  now  able  to  render  you  more 
complete  and  efficient  service  in  our 
new  enlarged  location. 
We  have  moved  our  Sales  Dept., 
General  Offices,  and  Service  Dept. 
from  1622  to 


1125-31  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston 


DRY 
SKIN? 


^  i^ 


OILY 
SKIN? 


car.. 


'^^' 


Zi 


WaF£L 


mJH^Mummm 


Telephones  DAvis  8-3500 


4Mba88ador  2-7800 


Pure!   All 

vegetable!  Wonderful  for  youth's 
skin  problems.  .  -  Quick  acting 
cleanser ...  you  can  feel  the  tingle 
as  tt  penetrates  the  pores.  Grand 
for  lustrous  shampoo,  too. 
tf  deofar  cannot  supply  you,  send  50  cents 


Does  your 
skin  get  parched  and  flakey  from 
sun  ond  outdoor  octivtty?  Enjoy 
a  "peaches  and  cream  complex^ 
ioni"  Dojeon  is  rich  in  lanolin  . . . 
delightfully  scented.  Sudsv  bath 
treat  I 


and  deo'er's 


I  for  3  calres  of  either  liind. 


SAYMAN  PRODUCTS  CO.     DEPT.  (PT)  •  ST.  LOUIS  3 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS! 


Save  up  to  $2.00 

A  nominal  charge 

Order  nowl 
Phone  the    order 
Don't  wait 


order  your  out-of-town   Mother's   Day   flowers 
now! 

only    15  cents  for  handling   all   U.S.  and  Canada 
orders  placed  by  May  9. 

for  a  beautiful  fresh  gift  of  flowers  for  Mom 
on  her  day. 

if  you  can't  conne  in  —  stop  in  and  pay  at  your 

convenience. 

until  the  last  minute  when  you  have  to  pay  $  1 .00 

to  $2.00  for  a  telegram 


OHN 


WEILAND,  INC.  FLORIST 

1611    Sherman      UN  4-0502 


V/e  are  the  John  Weiland,  Inc.  (not  connected  with  any  other 
Weiland  florist.)  We  have  been  established  in  Evanston  well 
over  half  a  century  and  have  always  been  the  popular  choice  of 
the  N.U.  Student.  We  are  nationally  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
"Flowers  by  Wire"  idea  and  any  wire  sent  by  John  Weiland 
receives  the  best  attention   anywhere   in   the   country. 
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NEW  SPECIAL  CAMPUS  STORE  I 


THE  SMARTEST 
MEN  ARE 

renting! 


CHECK  THESE 
OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES  OF 
GINGISS  BROS. 
FORMALWEAR 
RENTAL  SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL  ALTERATIONS 

skillful  tailoring  adjustments  to  your 
measurements  for  a  custom-made 
appearance! 

UP-TO-DATE  FASHIONS 

top  quality  fabrics  in  any  style' of  formal 
dfess  .  .  .  full  dress,  cutaways,  strollers, 
tuxedos,  and  summer  formals  .  .  .  hand- 
somely cut  and   tailored! 

ACCESSORY  SERVICE 

Gingiss  Bros,  can  provide  you  with  any 
formal  accessory  —  jewelry,  shoes,  hat, 
scarf,  even  an  evening  topcoat  or  cape 

THAT  FRESHLY-PRESSED  LOOK 

every    Gingiss   outfit   is  freshly  cleaned   and 
pressed,    ready  on  time,   in   perfect  condition. 


mem  brothers 


Now  close  to  campus  just  north  of  Varsity  Theatre 
1718  Sherman  DAvis  8-6100 

Still  in  Chicago  just  north  of  Chicago  Theatre 

177  N.  Stale  ANdover  3-7075 


The  GREGG  COllEGE 

A  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Preferred 
by  College  Men  and  Women 

Secretarial,  Accounting 
and  Court  Reporting 

Four-Month  Intensive  Course 

for  College  Students  and 

Graduates, 

Ask  for  Bulletin  "^" 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 
Tel.  STate  2-1880 

The  business  school  with  the  business-like  atmosphere. 


What's  Your  Foo-Foo  I.  Q.  ? 


If  you  think  a  Foo-Foo  is  a  Chinese  tish  dish, 
vou  must  be 

D       Fu  Manchu. 

D       Nott's. 

d        Dumber  than  vou  look. 
If  you  think  you  can't  buy  a  Foo-Foo  for  a 
quarter  you're 

□       Better  off  back  in  Commerce. 

n       Nott's. 

n       Smart  like  a  gooney-bird. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  outside  of  the  best 
barbecue  sandwich  on  the  North  Shore,  step 
in  the  next  time  you  step  out  and  call  for  a 
Fbo-Foo  at 

D        Nott's. 

□        Nott's. 

n        Nott's. 


^ 


Ans.:  If  you  answered 
"Nott's"  to  all  three  ques- 
tions, you  realty  know 
your  foo-d. 

Bill  NoH  ('33) 


7\x)UUi 

ICE  CREAM  CO.  m. 

*VHOLESALE  AND  MTAlL 

(«ro«tWILMETTE  5344- 

153  &REEN  BAV  RD. 

HOMt  o»     HCAVY  PACK 
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A  few  of  the  runner- 
up  girls  in  the  senior- 
freshman  Carlos  Purple 
Parrot  GLAMOUR 
CONTEST  .  .  . 
Selected  by  Jene  Harper. 
President  of  the  Franklin 
Supply  Company. 

Finalists    will    be    se- 
lected   by    Bing   Crosby. 


44=^^ 


The  Periscope 

Ree    U.S.  Pat.  Off.  ■ 


What's  Behind   Today's  Newti  and 
What's  to  Be  Expected  Tomorrow 


Eyesores 

With  the  erection  of  Centennial  hall 
Northwestern  will  acquire  its  20th  dif- 
ferent kind  of  architecture.  The  mixture 
of  Gothic,  modernistic  and  mid-Victo- 
rian is  simply  stunning.  Other  eyesores, 
the  circle  houses  are  being  replaced  by 
new  quads.  Maybe  they'll  be  pink  and 
lime  stucco.  The  beaches  supposedly,  are 
much  improved  over  those  of  30  years 
ago.  Now  we  have  a  line  of  piers.  By 
'61     we    won't    even    need    the    sand. 

How  Many  Jobbing  Days? 

Despite  an  SGB  sneer  against  buying 
a  phony  bill  of  goods,  $200  was  appro- 
priated by  conference  heads  Weikart 
and  Hartney  for  their  vocational  con- 
ference key-note  speaker.  .  .  .  Mention 
of  big  name  sjieakers  spurred  campus 
job  hunters  to  pack  sessions.  Now  dial 
it's  oyer  SGB  can  pat  themselves  on  the 
back  for  spending  the  student's  money 
for  a  good  cause. 


I'F  I-H  Spree 

An  attempt  to  break  "the  back  of  the 
five  dollar  formal"  will  be  tested  at  the 
I-H  -  I-F  dance  which  will  end  May 
Week  activities  and  the  college  year. 
I-H's  Jerry  Sanderson  and  Bob  Hub- 
bell  and  Carl  Lossau  from  I-F  will 
peddle  two  dollar  tickets  for  three  ball- 
rooms, a  marble  patio,  Ronny  Stevens' 
orchestra,  and  56  unpatrolled  greens  — 
all  at  the  Medina  club.  The  dance  will 
begin  forty  minutes  after  the  annual 
Men's  sing. 


Strange  Noises 

People  are  still  seeing  flying  discs,  de- 
spite repeated  denials  by  military  au- 
thorities that  they  exist.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
Dave  Lazar's  column  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  discs  were  real  appeared 
in  the  campus  newspaper,  rumors  spread 
around  campus  that  strange  noises  were 
being  heard  in  the  AEPhi  basement.  .  . . 
University  authorities,  always  prompt  to 
check  such  riunors,  investigated  and 
found  a  harmless  looking  printing  ma- 
chine operated  by  Sally  Meyer  was  re- 

nsible  for  the  racket.    Miss  Meyer 

Purple  Parrot,  April,  1950 


was  indignant,  ordered  the  investigators 
out.  Said  she:  "It's  getting  so  a  girl 
can't  even  earn  a  living  any  more  with- 
out being  raided."  She  specialized  in 
printing  little  green  pictures  of  George 
Washington. 

Exam  Time 

While  most  students  were  still  buying 
their  winter  .quarter  textbooks,  the 
faculty  announced  a  new  10  day  exam 
schedule  for  spring.  Freshman  council 
went  on  record  as  unalterably  opposing 
the  new  deal.  .  .  .  Sophomore  and  junior 
councils  kept  their  lips  buttoned  and 
senior  council  was  too  busy  arguing 
over  goldfish  bowls  to  put  their  weary 
thoughts  to  the  new  matter.  June  9  will 
see  the  freshman  holding  down  exam 
seats  with  those  about  to  be  gone. 

Caesar  and  the  Cinema 

A  much-discussed  "Julius  Caesar"  is 
set  for  a  special  Northwestern  Film 
society  showing  May  11,  according  to 
David  Bradley,  producer  of  the  flicker 
as  well  as  brains  behind  the  movie 
group.  The  season's  only  homemade 
16  mm.  performance,  the  cinematic 
"Caesar"  marks  a  departure  from  usual 
society  policy  of  screening  arty  com- 
mercial productions  like  "The  Blue 
Angel"  and  Avant  Guard  servicemen's 
documentaries.  Society's  motto:  "Films, 
like  wine,  get  better  with  age." 


Night  Club  Scott  Style 

John  McBurney,  Scott  hall  Saturday 
night  head,  has  been  knocking  his  head 
against  the  300  Room  wall.  Girls  are 
his  problem.  No  female  stags  ever  show 
up  at  his  dances,  although  there  are 
always  at  least  100  men.  He  says  he's 
going  to  install  a  hostess  system,  even 
if  he  has  to  haul  the  gals  in  from  the 
street.  There  will  be  two  more  informal 
Saturday  night  gatherings  plus  a  square 
dance  this  quarter.  Next  year  McBurney 
hopes  to  make  the  square  dances  a  bi- 
monthly affair.   He  still  needs  SGB's  ok. 

Commons:      Going  Up! 

Fall  quarter  '50  and  the  opening  of 
Sargent  hall  will  provide  plush  living 
quarters  for  174  men.  They'll  have 
living  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  private 
dining  rooms,  plus  a  glorious  view  of 
the  lakefront.  Neighboring  Phi  Psis  are 
gasping  for  air  .  .  .  Sargent  hall  is  the 
octopus    that's    hugging    the    Phi    Psi 


house.  It's  perpetual  night  in  there. 
.  .  .  Other  North  Quaders  will  be  able 
to  snooze  beyond  8  a.nu  too.  It  seems, 
after  all  these  years,  that  the  Evanston 
waterworks  are  finally  being  completed. 

Hardy  Tea  Party 

The  high  cost  of  coffee  is  really  doing 
things  to  NU  politics  these  days.  Hardy 
Huddle  is  serving  tea  (no  crumps). 
Maybe  that's  why  politics  are  so  luke- 
warm this  year.  Rumor  has  it  that 
politicos  are  meeting  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Pembridge.  If  politics  get  too  hot 
as  the  campaign  moves  on,  maybe  the 
ladies  can   serve   iced  tea. 

Lack  of  Interest 

Novel  situation  came  to  campus  activ- 
ities early  in  spring  quester  when  selec- 
tion of  homecoming  co-chairmen  had  to 
be  postponed  because,  as  Rusty  Hoefle 
expressed  it,  "there  seemed  to  be  insuffi- 
cient interest."  .  .  .  Only  a  handful  of 
girk  and  one  man  had  petitioned  for 
what  was  once  the  most  sought-after 
activities  position.  .  .  .  Even  extension 
of  petitioning  collected  few  additional 
petitions.  .  .  .  Was  it  true,  as  some  in- 
timated, that  some  likely  candidates 
did  not  petition  because  they  had  been 
ordered  by  party  chiefs  not  to  do  so, 
and  feared  reprisab  in  the  spring  elec- 
tions? Party  chiefs  denied  the  charge 
vigorously,  as  usual.  .  .  .  Still  it  was  a 
significant  sign.  .  .  . 

The  Weaker  Sex 

Pat  Spotts,  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Women's  Athletic  association,  has 
completed  her  10-point  program  for  the 
coming  year.  .  .  .  Program  calls  for 
(1)  allowing  Theta  football  team  to 
play  in  I-M  program,  hoping  to  take 
sweepstakes  trophy  away  from  Phi 
Gams;  (2)  punishment  of  20  lashes  for 
girls  cutting  P-E  classes;  (3)  addition 
of  knitting  classes  to  P-E  program; 
(4)  conversion  of  Scott  grill  into  swim- 
ming pool  so  girls  won't  have  to  walk 
to  Patten;  (6)  inspection  of  girls'  gloves 
before  boxing  tournament,  this  brought 
on  by  discovery  of  weights  in  Nancy 
Blanchard's  gloves  at  recent  meet;  (7) 
requiring  hashers  to  pass  jui-jitsu  tests 
for  self -protection;  (8)  strict  dieting; 
(9)  erection  of  statues  of  all  WAA  pres- 
idents in  Deering  library  and  (10)  spon- 
soring of  Northwestern  women's  lympic 
team. 


Campus  Trends 


FROM  THE  NEWSWEEK  BUREAU 


♦  A  definite  trend  in  Independent  life  is  the  ever-in- 
creasing strength  of  MOCs  and  WOCs  in  campus  affairs.  Over 
300  strong,  when  united  for  a  purpose,  whether  it  be  their  solid 
commuter  front  in  control  of  campus  politics  or  the  over- 
whelming vote  for  their  candidate  in  any  campaign  or  contest, 
thev  can't  lose. 

They  are  people  like  Jerry  Britten,  with  his  MOC  news- 
paper, Dan  Tuchowski,  whose  entertainment  committee  has 
made  MOC  party  bids  sought-after  on  campus.  Pep-man  Ev 
Miller,  with  his  crowd  of  MOC  and  WOC  rooters,  very  much  in 
evidence  at  all  our  games,  Jim  Halbe,  George  Olfson  and  Cliff 
Krueger  crusading  for  commuter-rights  in  S.G.B. 
WOCs  like  Flo  Miethke,  Ginger  Snapp,  Dee  Wells, 
Dusty  Brown,  and  Shar  Dalphond  have  helped  to  rally 
their  more  reticent  "sisters"  until  now,  the  WOCs  will  back 
MOCs  in  anything  they  do. 

♦  Three  Freshman  girls,  a  case  of  cokes,  the  ticket-sale 
money  totaling  $204.23,  a  bottle-opener,  a  Buick  convertible, 
silverware  from  the  kitchen  and  the  freshman  council's  social 
chairman,  Tom  Bertsche,  have  been  missing  since  the  April 
Fool's  party  at  Willard  hall.  The  council  has  been  carrying  on 
an  intense  investigation.  It  is  hoped  the  silverware  will  be 
found. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  the  sophomore  council  proudly  an- 
nounced that  they  would  donate  $204.23  to  the  Centennial 
fund.  President  Ken  Dorst  implied  that  the  money  had  been  a 
gift  to  them  from  a  wea:lthy  alum  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous. 

The  junior  council  held  its  last  meeting  in  Harms  woods, 
an  adjoining  suburb,  to  the  west.  The  administration  could  not 
be  reached  for  a  comment.  The  Daily  says  they  weren't  in- 
vited and  didn't  realize  what  was  going  on  until  they  saw  the 
council  oflBcers  driving  away  in  Ralph  McGee's  new  Buick  con- 
vertible. 

The  senior  council  has  dispensed  with  regular  meetings 
and  now  meets  for  fifteen  minutes  each  week  to  put  things  on 
student  referendum. 


♦    Rumors   fly   around   campus   at   least   once   a  year 

about  the  sudden  increase  of  probations  and  exclusions.  One 
year  the  mongers  claim  a  sudden  rise  in  low  grades  on  south 
campus,  and  the  next  year  the  rumor  switches  and  zooms  toward 
north  campus. 

This  is  all  inevitable  and  inevitably  false,  according  to 
J.  Lyndon  Shanley,  assistant  dean  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  uni- 
versity isn't  making  any  sudden  attempts  to  bear  down  on  its 
students,  make  the  work  harder,  and  throw  more  students  out 
of  school. 

"A  respectable  institution  doesn't  get  harder  by  throwing 
more  people  out,"  says  Shanley.  "Students  are  very  necessary 
assets  to  a  college."  In  fact,  no  school  should  be  without  them, 
so  Northwestern  makes  sure  it  admits  and  keeps  the  best. 


♦    The  aggressive  Alpha  Chi  Omegas,  for  many  years 

activities  leaders  in  the  south  quadrangles,  are  shaking  in  their 
boots.  Reason:  Their  next  door  neighbors,  the  Tri-Delts,  have 
grabbed  the  lion's  share  of  activities  plunder  this  year  and 
have  given  no  indication  they  are  satisfied  with  the  booty. 
The  Alpha  Chis  began  to  guess  what  was  going  on  when 
they  had  to  surrender  their  gilt  Sextant  sword  (won  by  Fran 
Erickson  in  194S)  to  their  greedy  neighbors  after  Jane  Harr 
(a  Tri-Deltl  was  crowned  Navy  ball  empress.  The  Tri-Delts 
have  also  collected  presidencies  of  Mortar  Board,  YWCA  and 
WAA  (Margie  Stover,  Rusty  Brown  and  Pat  Spot's),  an  attend- 
ant at  the  prom  (Ruth  Ann  Shumm),  co-chairmanships  of 
Waa-Mu,  Junior  Prom,  and  BPL  (Miss  Harr,  Louella  Jones, 
and  Miss  Brown)  and  chairmanship  of  Scott  hall  (Jane  Casey). 
Alpha  Chi  Vice-President  Patricia  Dodge  admitted  "the 
sisters  are  concerned"  but  reminded  Newsweek  thai  their  new 
pledge,  Nancy  Flint,  had  just  been  elected  WSGA  president  and 
that  Midgs  Foster  was  "still  around,  co-chairmanning  some- 
thing or  other.  .  .  .  We  aren't  particularly  worried  by  this  .  .  . 
temporary  set-back."  Miss  Brown,  Tri-Delt  president,  quietly 
meowed  that  perhaps  the  set-back  wasn't  temporary. 

4  Signs  that  a  fabulous  era  of  Beta  control  of  men'i 
activities  was  nearing  an  end  were  also  seen  as  of  last  week. 
Soft-spoken  Lowell  Hall,  chief  worrier  of  the  clan,  put  it  into 
words:  "We  face  the  .  .  .  horrible  possibility  of  .  .  .  not  having 
anyone  on  Deru  next  year." 

But  more  than  Deru  and  its  presidency  (a  Beta  for 
three  years  straight)  seemed  at  stake.  Was  it  possible  that 
Waa-Mu,  sometimes  called  the  Beta-Mu  show,  might  pass  to 
another  house  in  the  near  future?  Very  possible  indeed,  re- 
marked observers.  Not  in  1951,  with  Bill  Whitney  firmly 
positioned  in  the  stepping-stone  post  of  co-production  manager, 
but  the  future  does  look  dark. 

Whether  any  one  organization  will  attempt  to  dominate 
the  activities  seen  3  as  the  Betas  have  is  still  impossible  to  tell. 
Some  organizations  have  been  frightened  away  remarking, 
".  .  .  the- bigger  they  get,  the  harder  they  fall  .  .  ." 

♦  Where  are  the  old  Northwestern  traditions  of  years 
gone  by?  Not  only  where,  but  what  were  they?  That's  a  ques- 
tion few  people  can  answer.  It  seems  Northwestern  is  rather 
lacking  in  the  "fond  memories"  department. 

So  the  students  have  tried  to  stari  new  fads  and  nm 
them  into  the  tradition  line.  Freshman  beanie  burning,  cow 
bells  and  purple  and  white  shakers  at  football  games.  But  none 
of  the  ideas  really  catch  and  hold. 

The  junior  class  usually  stands  as  the  greatest  potential 
moving  force,  but  this  year  inertia  has  gripped  it.  So  the  tsend 
continues  to  lean  to  fly-by-year  ideas,  with  no  class  strong 
enough  to  pull  the  tattered  remnants  up  for  the  next  year's 
battle. 

♦  The  Progressive  Students  Association,  so  noisy  in 
their  assorted  projects  last  fall,  have  lapsed  into  a  suspiciously 
innocent  silence.  The  administration,  fearing  that  PSA  might 
be  planning  to  propose  something,  investigated  and  discovered, 
to  their  great  relief, '  that  our  cheerful  revolutionists  were 
merely  busy  circulating  a  petition  to  oust  Joe  and  Roscoe 
Miller  and  George,  the  Scott  Hall  janitor.  They  need  a  few 
more  signatures. 

Purple  Parrot 


SPORT  CLOTHES 

^*CHECK-UP" 

for  spring 


You  never  saw  a 
more  quality  and 
style-minded  collec- 
tion of  sport  clothes 
than  is  here  in  our 
Evanston  store. 
Every  item  made  to 
live  a  long  and  hand- 
some life  .  .  .  and 
considerately  priced 
to  give  generous 
value. 


Check  this  list  for 
your  needs 

n  SMART  NEW  "FAMOUSMAKE'* 

SPORT  JACKETS $30 

n  "CHICO"  GABARDINE  SLACKS ...  $13.95 

n  CORDUROY  JACKETS    $22.95 

D  "SLEEX"  GABARDINE  SLACKS $20 

D  GABARDINE  LEISUREX  JACKETS  $19.95 
n  NYLON  ALL-WEATHER  JACKETS.    $9.95 

D  ALFRED   SPORT   SHIRTS $7.50 

D  MANHATTAN  SPORT   SHIRTS $5 

Just  a  few  of  the  many,  many  sports 

wear    features    that    are 

ready  for  you. 


MAURICE  L 
ROTHSCHILD  &.  CO 

Evanston  at  Fountain  Square 
April,  1950 


For  Your  Information 

A  PARODY  IS  BORN:  Planning  a  parody  of  a  natioa- 
ally-read  magazine  is  a  project  which  is  both  entertaining 
and  exasperating.  In  selecting  Newsweek,  we  tried  to 
choose  a  magazine  whicli  would  lend  itself  to  Parrot-style 
writing  and  which  would  not  present  overwhelming  tech- 
nical problems  or  make  demands  that  our  income  would 
not  allow.  At  the  same  time,  our  experience  with  parodies 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  victim-magazine  must  be 
one  which  has  a  wide  campus  readership.  Thus,  with 
Time  and  Life  used  in  the  last  few  years,  Newsweek  was 
an  obvious  selection. 

We  found  the  editors  of  Newsweek  more  than  coopera- 
tive in  our  project.  They  offered  us  the  use  of  photostats 
and  other  materials  which  might  simplify  our  task,  re- 
questing only  that  our  cover  be  so  designed  that  it  would 
be  immediately  evident  that  the  issue  was  a  parody,  not 
an  actual  copy  of  the  magazine. 

As  you  will  note,  if  you  compare  this  issue  with  a  copy 
of  Newsweek,  we  were  forced  to  make  certain  style  con- 
cessions because  of  our  printing  process  and  the  inavail- 
ability  of  certain  type-faces  used  by  Newsweek.  Likewise 
Newsweek  never  contains  half-page  ads,  but  many  of  our 
advertisers  were  contracted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  such  space.  However,  in  every  case,  we  have  tried  to 
match  types  as  closely  as  possible  and  to  place  the  adver- 
tisements in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  harmony  with  Newsweek  style.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  unable  to  match  Newsweek  paper  stock. 

All  the  copy  was  written  by  regular  Parrot  staff  mem- 
bers and  all  photographs  taken  by  Ross  Roe,  veteran 
Parrot  photographer.  Prolific  veterans  John  Damon  and 
Dee  Welles  probably  are  most  strongly  represented  in  the 
writing,  although  you  will  probably  also  recognize  some 
of  the  favorite  cliches  and  techniques  of  Ken  Eskey,  who 
handled  all  athletics,  Sally  Meyer,  Inge  Sahlmann,  Midge 
Foster,  Dan  F.  Smith,  Marie  Quick,  Bobbie  Baum,  Lee 
Morris  and  Anne  Arbogast.  Sue  Thompson  and  Cath- 
erine Rich  arranged  picture  appointments  and  Lloyd 
Gerlach  planned  the  poses. 

I  mention  all  these  writers  and  production  people  spe- 
cifically because  they  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
and  get  very  little  credit  for  it.  While  the  editor  is  re- 
ceiving the  compliments  (or  otherwise),  these  loyal 
workers  are  out  writing  copy,  reading  proofs  or  slavishly 
performing  other  impossible  demands  of  the  chief  exe- 
cutive. At  the  same  time,  most  of  them  are  carrying  17 
hours  and  receiving  scholastic  marks  which  would  put 
to  shame  a  number  of  people  who  have  never  lifted  a 
finger  in  the  direction  of  extracurricular  activities. 

So,  if  you  like  the  issue,  tell  these  people.  Tlie  editor 
has  already  told  them  they're  tremendous  but  from  him 
it  probably  just  sounds  like  a  trick  to  get  them  to  slave 
away  on  the  next  issue. 

GUESS:  Herb  Holland  of  Chesterfield  has  very  kindly 
left  in  our  care  three  cartons  of  Chesterfields  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  winners  of  any  contest  we  cared  to  dig 
up.  So,  turn  to  the  Index  page  where  our  pseudo-staff  is 
named.  The  first  three  persons  who  can  figure  out  how 
names  were  selected  for  the  pseudo-staff  can  come  down 
and  pick  up  the  Chesterfields.  It  really  isn't  as  hard  as 
it  looks. 


^c0- 


A^HUMt^  Ka/i  cl  n^Akttb  e^eeiXetKenT 


BREATHES  there   anyone  with 
soul  so  satiated  he  would 
quarrel  with  that? 

Would  he  deny  men  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase— the  thrill  of 
a  slam,  bid  and  made  —  of  a 
canvasback  caught  truly  in  the 
sights? 

Is  there  no  human  gain  in  a  chip 
shot  plunked  sweetly  in  the  cup 
—the  soul-stirring  lift  of  a  ski- 
slope  racing  past  you  — or  the 
heady  feeling  that's  yours  at  the 
wheel  of  a  car  like  Roadmaster? 

We  believe  there  is— so  we  built 


this  Puick  big  in  roominess  and 
size  and  impressive  bearing. 

And  most  of  all,  we  made  it  big 
in  agile  action. 

In  the  sure  steadiness  of  its 
superb  ride.  In  the  suave  smooth- 
ness of  its  Dynaflow  Drive.*  In 
the  breath-taking  response  of  its 
152-hp  Fireball  valve -in -head 
straight-eight  engine  that's  lord 
and  master  of  every  hill  and 
highway,  yet  ever  your  obedient 
servant. 

Go  see  Roadmaster  at  your 
Puick  dealer's.  Its  looks  alone 

^Standard  on  all  ROADMASTERS.  aplnnal at 
extra  cost  on  SUPER  and  SPECIAL  seriei. 


bring  on  excitement— an  excite- 
ment considerably  heightened 
by  actual  road  demonstration, 
and  the  lower- than -expected 
price  tags  worn  here. 

PUICK  Division  o/ GENERAL  MOTORS 


RHMEllA 
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CE]!VTERmiAI.: 


The  Big  Drive  Begins 


Alumni  of  Northwestern  university, 
returning  for  the  big  centennial  celebra- 
tion next  year,  will  never  recognize  their 
old  slave-driving  alma  mater. 

Tech  always  chained  its  students  in 
quizzes  and  labs  on  Saturday  morning. 
Speech  school  always  made  B40  crews 
work  until  dawn,  and  journalism  school 
buried  its  students  in  any  convenient 
basement  to  slave  over  hot  linotypes. 

But  next  year,  Northwestem's  great 
centennial  year,  will  be  different.  Who 
can  find  time  for  classes  when  $8,250,- 
000  must  be  raised  to  allow  the  imivers- 
ity  merely  to  retain,  not  improve,  its 
present  high  standards? 

On  Founder's  day,  January  28,  1951, 
the  big  drive  begins.  The  pincer  move- 
ment on  alumni  will  move  ever  closer 
to  closing  until  the  final  day  of  the  cen- 
tennial year. 

Although  the  school  came  into  being 
with  the  least  amount  of  fanfare  ever 
accorded  a  great  university,  it  now 
ranks  with  the  fine  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  East,  both  in  tuition 
and  in  pride  of  its  accomplishments. 

Troubles  plagued  Northwestern,  how- 


;a?g  UeApj^ 


ever,  from  its  very  inception.  Its  first 
president,  Clark  Titus  Hmman,  died  ot 
overwork.  He  spent  too  many  days 
riding  muleback  over  the  prairies  search- 
ing for  wealthy  but  unsuspecting  fron- 
tiersmen. 

The  panic  of  1857  and  the  Chicago 
fire  of  1871  wiped  out  the  fortunes 
supporting  Northwestern.  But  through 
these  harrowing  experiences,  Northwest- 
ern has  survived  and  will  no  longer  bs 
unsung.  The  fiuifare,  missing  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1851,  when  Northwestern  got  its 
charter,  will  burst  forth  for  its  cen- 
tennial. 

With  only  a  paltry  $1,649,152  already 
pledged  the  university  must  get  down 
to  work.  Public  relations  and  publicity 
departments  have  sweated  out  every 
means  of  publicizing  Northwestem's 
need  for  new  classrooms  and  offices, 
such  as  will  be  in  the  proposed  Cen- 
tennial hall,  and  the  auditorium  and 
indoor  sports  ,  arena  proposed  for 
Memorial  hall. 

To  prove  the  university's  need, 
hunched-oyer  Quonset  dwellers  will  es- 
cort visitors  into  rickety  Old  College, 
through  the  dank  basements  of  Fayer- 
weather,  into  Fisk  chapel  (makeshift 
projection  room  when  enough  shades 
can  be  found  to  cover  the  windows), 
and  out  of  Speech  school  via  a  door  that 
leads  to  a  sheer  drop  of  three  floors. 

To  induce  alumni  to  blossom  forth  for 
fleecing  the  Wildcat  football  team  will 
battle  Army  and  Navy. 

All  in  all  the  100  year  celebration, 
that  must  boost  the  university  through 
its  next  hundred  years,  can  allow  no 
time  for  classes.  Evervbody  solicits, 
everybody  gives,  so  that  Northwestern 
may  live. 

POLITICS: 

Politicosis 

Once  again  the  stage  is  set  for  the 
secret  plotting  and  contrived  surprises 
of  spring  politics,  jvith  the  wanner 
weather  making  caucauses  on  the  beach 
and  late  meeting  hours  more  and  more 
attractive. 


The  1950  political  scene  differs  from 
that  of  previous  years  in  that  both 
political  parties  enter  the  election  race 
with  approximately  the  same  strength 
(almost  equal)  they  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time  the  previous  year.  Not  only  is 
the  situation  unique;  it  is  also  a  lucky 
break  for  the  student  body.  For  when 
voting  power  is  so  evenly  divided  both 
parties  are  forced  to  put  the  strongest 
possible  candidates  on  the  ballot;  a 
clunk  wouldn't  have  a  chance  against  a 
good  man. 

Likewise  the  campus  is  spared  the 
usual  pre-election  ordeal  of  watching 
houses  and  organizations  align  them- 
selves. Aside  from  a  few  last  minute 
switches,  concentration  is  upon  candi- 
dates, not  on  gaining  strength. 

Observers  also  noted  another  unique 
possibility  appearing  on  the  horizon 
last  week:  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  an  independent  student  seemed 
to  have  an  inside  track  on  the  race  for 
the  SGB  presidency.  For  if  Student 
Congress  decided  to  put  popular  and 
hard-working  George  Olfson  on  the 
presidential  ballot,  he  would  be  hard  to 
beat. 

It  appears  now  that  the  only  man  in 
the  Bi-Partisan  League  who  could  put 
up  much  of  a  show  against  Olfson  is 
Tom  Flaherty.  Flaherty,  unfortunately, 
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is  sports  editor  of  the  Daily  and  the 
short-sighted  "loyalty  pledge"  (see 
Press)  may  prevent  one  of  the  best- 
qualified  juniors  frm  running  for  oflice. 

Dick  Goodman  and  Carol  Slater,  co- 
chainnen  of  BPL-NIC,  and  their  indi- 
vidual co-chairmen,  Rusty  Brown  and 
Duane  Harrison,  will  have  to  decide 
between  Art  Seidenbaum  and  Bill  Tur- 
ner if  Flaherty  isn't  available.  Both 
have  good  records  and  a  fair  amount 
of  prestige  and  will  probably  be  placed 
on  the  ballot,  even  if  not  in  the  top 
spot. 

Student  Congress,  headed  by  effer- 
vescent Marie  Quick  and  Glenn  Opie, 
will  have  to  resort  to  a  dark  horse  if 
Olfson  decides  not  to  go  for  the  big 
job.  A  good  possibility  for  the  honor 
is  Spiro  (Spike)  Vaselopulos,  who  has 
worked  hard  for  the  party  but  received 
little  credit  for  his  efforts.  But  what  the 
party  lacks  in  names  for  the  higher 
ranking  offices  will  probably  be  made 
up  for  on  the  lower  levels  where  a  care- 
fully-chosen SC  slate  could  clean  up. 

Needless  to  say,  a  lot  could  still  hap- 
pen between  now  and  election  day.  But 
most  of  those  in  the  know  anticipate 
little  change.  The  pattern  has  been  set 
too  long  and  party  leaders  know  that 
even  a  last  minute  double-cross  of  faith- 
ful party  members  could  very  well  cost 
them  the  election. 

And  how  long  will  "this  rather  even 
division  in  party  strength  last?  Just  as 
long  as  there  is  enough  gravy  to  keep 
everyone"  happy.  The  senior  and  fresh- 
man classes  have  been  the  centers  of 
Student  Congress  power,  while  sopho- 
more and  junior  class  plums  have  gen- 
erally fallen  toward  BPL.  And  party 
members  in  all  classes  have  realized  the 
precariousness  of  the  balance  of  power 
sufficiently  to  a.oid  making  serious 
blunders  toward  partisanship.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  has  been  some  voting  in  op- 
position to  party  line,  especially  where 
it  was  apparent  that  an  individual  was 
far  superior  to  all  his  competition.  One 
sophomore  politico,  trying  to  pull  a 
fast  deal,  found  himself  left  in  the  lurch 
by  his  own  party  and  was  henceforth 
relegated  to  a  minor  role. 

So  to  say  that  student  politics  are 
more  honest  than  usual  would  be  a  gross 
error,  but  the  party  situation  has  neces- 
sitated that  the  game  be  played  more 
shrewdly.  The  present  situation  seems 
to  be  the  lesser  of  evils. 


MAY  WEEK: 

A  Day  in  May 

As  May  Week  approaches,  seedy  char- 
acters are  beginning  to  gather  in  the 
dark  corners  of  tht   campus  selling  a 
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Goodman    speaks    cautiously 


and  Olfson  just  keeps  mum 


new  kind  of  parley  card  with  odds  on  . 
the  outcome  of  the  annual  spring  spec- 
tacle. 

Commissioners  Marjorie  Jean  Foster 
and  Claude  (Red)  Sowle  expressed 
alarm  at  this  new  vice  threatening  what 
they  termed  "the  true  spirit  of  May 
Week."  A  third  commissioner  kept  si- 
lent —  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  be- 
hind the  crime  ring. 

But  despite  the  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  smash  the  syndicate,  the 
parley  cards  continued  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand.  Odds  were  that  the  ath- 
letes would  do  better  than  ever  in  the 
Deru  voting,  that  the  independents  and 
Tri-Delts  would  score  heavily  on  Mortar 
Board  and  that  there  would  be  at  least 
three  surprises  during  the  tapping  and 
calling  portions  of  the  honors  ceremony. 
Chapin  hall  and  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
were  considered  best  bets  for  the  wom- 
en's sing,  and  incumbent  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  were  rated 
high  in  the  men's  division. 

Oddly  enough,  the  parley  card  busi- 
ness was  not  accompanied  by  rumors  of 
a  "fix."  The  commissioners  remarked, 
"It's  almost  impossible  to  fix  May  Week. 
Our  criminal  merely  seems  to  have  close 
touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  campus." 

Other  May  Week  plans  seemed  to  be 
moving  smoothly.  Dolly  Sharp  and 
Helen  McLane  had  the  sing  well  in  hand, 
and  Jerry  Sanderson  and  Dick  Rector 
had  arranged  a  neat  tie-in  between  the 
men's  sing  and  the  glamorous  but  in- 
expensive I-F  I-H  ball  by  pushing 
through  a  ruling  calling  for  men's  sing 
entries  to  wear  white  dinner  jackets. 

Meanwhile,  a  more  serious  note  was 
added  to  the  occasion  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  all-campus  outdoor  chapel 
service  for  Sunday  morning  of  May 
Week. 

THE  I¥AVY: 

Ankles  Aweigh 

After  drilling  aimlessly  around  Deer- 
ing  meadow  and  the  halls  of  Swift  hall 
for  nine  months,  Northwestern's  NROTC 
unit  is  readying  itself  for  a  taste  of  salt 
air.  Informed  midshipmen  predict  that 
the  main  1950  cruise  will  be  directed 
toward  Europe,  if  diplomatic  clearance 
can  be  arranged. 

It  appears  that  Senator  McCarthy's 
insistence  that  Northwestern's  NROTC 
files  be  opened  to  the  public  has  met 
with  some  success.  Upon  examination, 
it  was  revealed  that  cruise-men  will 
arrive  at  Norfolk  July  22  and  embark 
two  days  later.  They  will  be  divided 
between  a  battleship  and  some  destroy- 
ers, with  disembarkment  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Sept.  1. 

Capt.  Gardner,  commanding  officer  of 
the   unit,   spoke   up   harshly  last  week. 

Purple  Parrot 
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NROTC  heads  for  high  seas 

however.  "These  cruises  .  .  .  are  aimed 
at  training  purposes,  not  pleasure  .  .  . 
we  do  not  expect  to  take  any  Waves. 
...  I  wish  (those)  girls  who  have  been 
badgering  me  for  transportation  to  the 
continent  would  go  bother  someone 
else.  .  .  ." 

Capt.  Gardner's  speech  killed  the 
efforts  of  Sextant,  honorary  fraternity 
for  men  who  wear  the  uniform,  to  take 
the  women  along.  Douglas  Billian, 
president,  had  nearly  completed  arrange- 
ments before  he  fell  out  of  a  ferris 
wheel  at  Riverview  and  was  seriously 
injured.  Without  his  agile  leadership 
and  constant  demanding  for  "Women, 
women,  women!"  the  movement  fell 
apart,  and  the  women  will  bs  left  high 
and  dry. 

At  week's  end,  two  of  the  women 
(Helene  Karzas  and  Lois  Margolas) 
said,  however,  that  "all  is  not  lost." 
The  dazzling  Miss  Margolas  said  that 
she  would  travel  to  Washington  to  see 
about  establishment  of  the  League  of 
Girls  Who  Want  to  Go  Along  on  the 
Cruise.  Said  she  had  a  petition  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  KDs  and 
SDTs.  "We  refuse  to  admit  defeat  .  .  . 
there'll  be  barnacles  on  us  yet." 


Swan  Song 

The  lake,  Northwestern's  main  draw- 
ing card,  seems  to  be  a  fitting  place 
from  which  to  bid  the  old  alma  mater 
adieu,  or  so  think  the  class  of  1950. 
After  all,  they  say,  if  NUites  don't  spend 
a  lot  of  time  at  the  lake,  at  least  they 
think  about  spending .  a  lot  of  time 
there. 

And  so,  they  conclude,  there's  nothing 
like  a  good  old  tugboat  cruise  on  Lake 
Michigan  to  begin  commencement  week- 


.  end  (June  9).  The  plans  are  still  tenta- 
tive, say  Edith  Wright  and  WHit  Franz- 
heim,  co-chairmen  of  the  weekend,  but 
these  two  have  "great  hopes  that  every- 
thing will  work  out." 

On  Saurday  night,  June  10,  they  have 
scheduled  a  taffy  pull  in  the  washroom 
of  the  Congress  hotel  as  the  final 
college  fling  for  the  old  men  and  women 
of  the  senior  class. 

Commencement  exercises  are  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  June  12,  in  Deering 
meadow,  weather  permitting,  which  it 
usually  doesn't.  In  case  of  rain,  Tech 
students  will  graduate  from  Joe's  Super 
Service,  speech  students  from  the  Silver 
Palm  theater,  journalism  students  from 
a  little  print  shop  near  the  Davis  street 
"H",  education  students  from  the 
W.CT.U.  office,  music  students  from 
the  American  Legion  hall,  commerce 
students  from  the  Pump  Room,  and  L.A. 
students  will  be  asked  to  come  back 
another  year. 

The  senior  council's  thoughtful  voting 
for  a  speaker  at  commencement  exer- 
cises resulted  in  a  rousing  victory  for 
Roberto  Rosselini,  although  it  was 
doubted  he  would  be  able  to  take  time 
from  his  nursing  duties.  Following 
Rosselini  in  the  usual  order  were  Chief 
Justice  Fred  Vinson,  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  Mickey  Cohen,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, David  E.  Lilienthal,  Harold 
Stassen,  Errol  Flynn  and  Pat  Cairns, 
who  voted  for  herself  in  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  class  was  voting  on 
the  first  recipinet  of  the  class  gift 
scholarship. 


Seniors  escape  low  C's 


April,  1950 


May  week  features  high  C's 
HIGH  SOCIETY: 

Two  Big  Deals 

Last  Thursday  most  of  Northwest- 
ern's high-and-mighty  cut  early  morning 
classes  to  engage  in  a  tricky  game  of 
watching  and  waiting.  For  the  word 
had  travelled  the  grapevine  that  invita- 
tions to  Joseph  W.  Miller's  second  an- 
nual "big  gun"  banquet  had  been 
mailed  the  evening  before. 

Anxious  eyes  followed  the  tortoise- 
gait  of  the  mailman  as  he  crossed  the 
quadrangles;  in  his  wake,  shrieks  of 
ecstasy  and  sobs  of  disappointment. 
Even  the  elect  were  in  for  a  slight  sur- 
prise: Miller  had  abandoned  the  dinner 
project  in  favor  of  an  old-fashioned  pic- 
nic in  Oldberg  park,  dot-like  triangle 
located  at  University  place  and  Orring- 
ton  avenue.  But  all  were  game:  Socialite 
Jo  Verschleiser  expressed  the  consensus 
of  opinion,  "We  were  .  .  .  expecting  the 
Pump  Room  so  it  was  a  .  .  .  slight 
shock.  But,"  she  added  emphatically, 
"I'd  grovel  in  the  gutter  to  be  seen  at 
one  of  Joe's  parties." 

The  guest  list  was  impressive.  In  ad- 
dition to  Miss  Verschleiser,  Miller  had 
invited  Dpnald  Steiner,  SGB  president; 
Midge  Foster  and  Al  Perry,  Homecoming 
co-chairmen;  Nellie  Adams,  Jane  Harr, 
Dinty  Hayford  and  Bob  Eck,  theatrical 
producers;  Marian  Richter,  fashion 
expert;  Rusty  Hoefle,  former  "Hello 
Girl"  whose  term  ran  out  and  is  now 
referred  to  as  "Goodbye  Girl";  Rita  Mc- 
Elligott,  former  "Goodbye  Girl"  now 
referred  to  as  "Miss  Has  Been";  Marian 
Magnusson,  WAA  president;  Marjorie 
Stover  and  William  Ford,  presidents  of 
Derii  and  Mortar  Board;  Socialite  Jane 
Casey;  Vicki  Butler,  '49  May  Queen; 
Athletes  Don  Burson,  Fatso  Day,  Cotton 
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Gay  Party-goers:  Joe  Miller's  annual  Big  Gun  picnic 
brought  out  the  cream  of  Northwestern  society,  shown  here 
about  to  dig  in  on  picnic  lunch  prepared  by  genial  host  whose 
back  may  be  turned  to  camera  but  never  to  his  euests. 


Glum  Party-goerg:  Helen  Frye'a  party  (on  Alpha  Gam 
veranda)  for  celebrities  uninvited  by  Miller  brought  this 
motley  collection  of  guests  who  spent  most  of  afternoon  peering 
jealously  at  happier  group  assembled  in  Oldbefg  park. 


Hughes,  Ed  Tunnicliffe,  Jim  Barr-  and 
Caspar  Perricone;  Pat  Olmstead,  YWCA 
president;  Dick  Rector,  I-F  council 
president;  Betty  Knebel,  SSF  chairman; 
Jeff  Corydon,  senior  class  president; 
VIP  Ann  Wilkins;  Chick  Culhane,  Shi- 
Ai  Bat  chairman,  and  a  large  delegation 
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from  the  fourth  estate. 

But.  as  usual,  a  large  number  of 
BMOCs  were  snubbed  by  Miller. 

One  hour  after  the  Miller  invitations 
had  been  distributed,  Helen  Frye  tele- 
phoned Louella  Jones,  junior  prom 
chainnan,  and  Jeanette  Sarkisian,  for- 


mer political  power,  and  arranged  a 
secret  meeting  at  the  exclusive  Huddle. 
That  evening  a  new  set  of  invitations 
was  issued — to  a  semi-formal  party  in 
the  Alpha  Cam  rec  room.  Although 
none  of  those  invited  to  Miller's  party 
were  included,  the  list  was  nearly  as 
distinguished  and  included  such  fabled 
personalities  as  Jake  Fendley,  Bev  Kail- 
man,  Art  Seidenbaum,  Betty  Tanner, 
Rudy  Cernoch,  Bill  Luney,  Betty  Lou 
Pinney,  Pat  Spotts,  Dolly  Sharp,  Don 
Beimdiek,  Joyce  and  Rusty  Brown,  Jim 
Werner,  Ellen  Ross,  Sue  Thompson, 
Don  Stonesifer  and  Don  Blasius. 

Herb  Hart,  vituperative  editor  of  the 
Daily  Northwestern,  excluded  from  both 
lists,  hailed  the  events  as  "closed  meet- 
ings." The  Daily  was  filled  for  three 
days  with  editorials  calling  his  ex- 
clusion a  "slight  to  the  student  body." 
After  discovering  that  Janet  Smith,  his 
managing  editor,  had  been  invited  to 
Miller's  party,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and 
hurled  a  copy  of  his  famous  41 -page  re- 
port at  sympathetic  Hattie  Ackley, 
stopped  the  editorials  and  refused  to 
discuss  or  allow  Daily  coverage  of 
either  event. 

Miller's  picnic  ran  smoothly  and  the 
29  guests  had,  as  Miss  Culhane  expressed 
it,  "a  simply  marvelous  time  admiring 
each  other."  Comic  Don  Burson  amused 
the  guests  by  reading  jokes  from  Pro- 
file, campus  humor  magazine,  while 
Profile  Editor  Durward  Humes  enter- 
tained the  intellectual  element  with 
readings  from  the  Purple  Parrot.  TTie 
group  was  astonished  when  a  statue  in 
the  comer  of  the  park  turned  out  to  be 
Ruth  Kelly,  Rose  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi, 
who  sang  several  of  Miller's  most  be- 
loved Waa-Mu  selections. 

When  rain  brought  an  abrupt  ending 
to  the  affair,  the  guests  hurriedly  pre- 
sented Miller  widi  a  ceramic  plaque 
sculp  to  red  by  the  talented  Miss  Adiuns, 
then  ran  like  hell  for  cover. 

But  Miss  Frye's  party  was  the  dud 
of  the  social  season.  Many  of  those  on 
her  guest  list  decided  not  to  attend  be- 
cause it  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  they  had  not  been  invited  to  Miller's 
picnic.  The  few  who  did  attend  morosely 
played  Canasta  and  snarled  at  one  an- 
other. Typical  remark:  "Oh,  are  you 
here?  I  thought  you  would  be  ...  at 
the  other  party." 

Occasionally  they  wandered  out  on 
the  Alpha  Cam  sun  porch  which  pro- 
vides a  clear  view  of  Oldberg  park.  Miss 
Tanner  tried  to  save  the  day  by  perform- 
ing her  own  >inimicable  version  of  the 
Black  Bottom  but  the  guests  were  too 
sullen  to  even  smile.  Eveii  the  usually 
stoical  Miss  Sharp  broke  down  and  cried 
on  Fendley's  broad  shoulders.  Blasius 
was  especially  bitfer:  he  had  expected 
an  invitation  last  year,  too. 

Purple  Parrot 
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C.  N.  Hilton 

President 
Hilton  HoteU  Corporation 


Hilton  Hotels  are  traditional  with  the  better- 
than-average  class  of  travellers  who  expect  and 
demand  the  acme  of  sincere  friendliness  and  hos- 
pitality in  their  out-of-town  headquarters.  Since 
our  hotels  serve  this  quality  group  across  the 
country,  our  advertising  to  them  naturally  must 
be  national  in  scope.  It  is  our  belief  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  reach  all  these  exceptional 
guests  than  through  Newsweek.  That  is  why  we  have 
increased  our  space  in  Newsweek  over  the  years. 


SELL  AMERICA'S  LEADERS... 
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A  Gift  to  Remember 

by  BARBARA  ANN  BAUM 

npHIS  month  the  seniors  are  buttoning  up  a  gift  cam- 
-'-  paign  unique  in^  Northwestern  history.  Though  pre- 
vious classes  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  loan  funds  and 
scholarships,  none  has  ever  collected  enough  money  for 
more  than  a  good  sized  beer  party. 

Perhaps  it's  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Centennial 
celebration,  but  ths  promotional  campaign  for  the  class 
of  '50  gift  has  reached  proportions  reminiscent  of  war 
bond  drives.  To  impressed  observers,  it  would  seem  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  2,200  seniors  is  a  director,  chair- 
man, committee  head,  coordinator,  or 
at  least  a  solicitor. 

If    results    aren't   equally   impres- 
sive, it  won't  be  for  lack  of  planning. 
Inklings   of    consumate   organization 
began  to  appear  with  a  round  of  pro- 
motional dinners,  explanatory  letters 
IJBK.®^       JBiSI      to  seniors,  posters  (come  on  seniors 
***^^"      ^^BB       Qfig  ajij  all;  we  need  your  gifts,  large 
or  small).  Daily  editorials   ($12,500 
is    a    lot    of    monev  •  •  .),  progress 
charts,  phone  calls,  and  special  gifts  committees 

As  the  campaign  entered  the  final  stretch,  seniors  hoped 
results  would  be  as  worthy  as  the  goal  they  had  set.  Thsy 
felt  their  gilt  deserved  a  claim  to  fame  because: 

1.  It  is  the  largest  class  gift,  by  several  thousand 
dollars,  that  has  ever  been  attempted  by  a  gradua- 
tion class. 

2.  When  and  if  the  money  is  raised,  it  will  be  invested 
by  the  university  so  a  perpetual  income  will  guaran- 
tee a  full-tuition  scholarship  each  year  for  a  deserv- 
ing student  as  long  as  the  university  exists. 

3.  The  scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  only  for  high 
scholarship,  but  for  leadership  as  well  —  in  other 
words,  to  students  who  have  "contributed  to  student 
life,"  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  stand  in  need  of 
aid. 

4.  Donations  can  be  made  in  cash  or  pledged  to  be  paid 
over  a  three-year  period.  This  appeal  should  be 
universal  because  no  NU  graduate  expects  to  be  on 
Skid  Row  in  thres  years. 

This  year's  gift  is  a  far  cry  from  past  ones  which  were 
often  chosen,  as  the  Daily  once  put  it,  if  they  were  "too 
heavy  to  be  carted  away  by  pranksters  in  succeeding 
freshman  classes."  This  was  the  fate  of  at  least  three 
"senior  logs"  given  by  thoughtful  graduation  classes  so 
seniors  would  have  an  exclusive  place  to  sit. 
/^LASS  of  1872  began  the  senior  gift  tradition  when 
^-^  they  donated  an  elephant  skeleton  to  the  zoology 
department.  Rumor  says  it's  still  up  in  the  tower  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  In  this  tradition,  the  grads  of  '78  left  a 
whale  skeleton. 

It  was  ths  class  of  '02  which  gave  to  NU  the  "Rock," 
then  a  fountain,  and  perhaps  the  most  substantial  gift 
yet.   At  least,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  carrying  it  away. 

Other  placques,  rocks  and  boulders  attest  to  classes 
who  hoped  to  be  remembered.  Many  reached  the  epitome 
J  ugliness  and  uselessness,  as  the  sundial  in  front  of 
Fayerweather  hall,  donated  in  1904. 
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Big  show  over.  Hall  and  Sahlmann  sweep  messy  Cahn  stage 


V'edell:  Moves  out  of  the  closet 


J^ew  Prestige:  Until  she  smiled  for 
some  judges  at  Northwestem's  Junior 
Prom,  KIKEE  VEDELL  had  never 
asked  for  much.  AOPi  sorority,  which 
pledged  her  because  her  mother  was  a 
past  president,  had  shown  their  attitude 
by  putting  her  in  a  room  with  four 
closets  .  .  .  right  next  to  the  chimney 
which  she  swept  every  day.  She  had 
accepted  this  with  resignation,  but  told 
constant  escort,  JIM  CEDARSTROM, 
"I'll  fix  those  ....  some  day."  Crowned 
queen  of  the  Prom  she  celebrated  by 
having  two  glasses  of  ginger  ale  and 
gloating  to  escort  Cedarstrom,  "Now 
I'll  fix  those  .   .  .  ." 

Nice  job:  Unknown  to  most  people 
BOB  DENTT.F.R  spends  his  spare  time 
in  buxom  young  ladies'  apartments,  and 
sitting  at  night  club  ringside  tables.  But 
to  Dentler  it's  all  in  a  day's  work  in  his 
job  as  night  club  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  entertainment  magazine,  Where. 
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Revenge:  Having  failed  to  be  chosen 
for  the  Waa-Mu  show  BOB  WITTHANS 
auditioned  in  New  York  last  week. 
When  he  was  signed  for  the  Copacabana 
at  $20,000  a  week  Bob  shrugged  it  off 
nonchalantly.  "It's  really  very  easy 
when  you  have  talent,"  he  said.  Bob's 
father  beamed  like  a  new  father,  posed 
with  his  son  for  the  photographers, 
failed  to  announce  that  he  had  bought 
the  CoDa  two  davs  before. 

Reappearance:  Out  of  the  public 
limelight  for  a  long  time  DAN  BLUE, 
former  Parrot  editor  and  Daily  colum- 
nist announced  his  engagement  last 
week  to  MARGARET  O'BRIEN.  "So 
she  chews  bubble  gum,"  Blue  said,  "I 
like  bubble  gum  myself." 

Odd;  Of  all  places  TULL  LASS  WELL 
popped  up  in  Hollywood  last  week,  but 
refused  to  disclose  reason  for  his  visit. 
Louella  Parsons  spilled  the  beans,  how- 
ever, two  days  later  by  printing  in  her 
column,  "A  young  man  named  Tull 
Lasswell  has  been  signed  to  play  the 
lead  in  a  new  picture  over  at  Metro. 
They  are  not  saying  what  the  picture  is 
about  but  Sheila  Graham,  the  dear,  tells 
me  that  it  is  a  sequel  to  'Mighty  Joe 
Young.'  " 

Chair  Up:  After  a  whirlwind  trip  to 
Paris  NAN  FROBASE,  new  director  of 
Purple  Parrot  Fashion  Fair  was  back 
hard  at  work.  "I've  got  loads  of  ideas," 
she  said.  "Mr.  Dior  and  Mr.  Fath  were 
most  helpful,  and  I  do  hope  they  don't 
mind  me  borrowing  their  drawings.  But 
they  were  lying  there  on  the  table,  and 
no  one  was  looking,  and  they  were  just 
what  I  wanted.  "^ 


Help:  INGE  SAHLMANN  and  LOW- 
ELL HALT,  had  worked  hard  to  make 
the  Red  Cross  Show  a  success,  went 
ahead  doggedly  even  after  refusal  to  be 
allowed  to  use  Soldier's  Field.  They 
bribed  students  into  performing  by  say- 
ing talent  scouts  would  be  in  the  audi- 
ence, sold  memberships  at  twice  the 
normal  price,  and  refused  to  let  JOE 
MILLER  run  the  show.  Sure  it  would 
be  a  success  they  were  even  more 
amazed  at  the  turnout.  "My,  this  is 
better  than  I  ever,  ever  hoped  for," 
Miss  Sahlmann  said.  "You  know  I 
think  that  sign  we  put  up  outside  helped. 
That  idea  of  Lowell's  saying  Sally  Ran^ 
was  going  to  do  some  satires  (takeoffs) 
helped." 


Mme  Frobase  surveys  plunder 
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Hart's  Journal 

Still  smarting  from  the  humiliation  of 
being  forcibly  ejected  from  the  SGB 
meeting  on  NSA  and  being  uninvited  to 
the  two  big  social  functions  of  the  school 
year  (see  CAMPUS  AFFAIRS),  Daily 
Northwestern  Editor  Herbert  M.  Hart 
busied  himself  over  the  vacation  giving 
the  Daily  ofiBce  its  semi-annual  face- 
lifting job,  drawing  pretty  pictures  of 
proposed  reorganizations  and  copy  flows 
and  planning  another  staff  shakeup. 

If  the  Daily  has  accomplished  nothing 
else  under  Hart's  leadership,  at  least  a 
new  record  has  been  set  in  the  number 
of  mimeographed  memos  from-editor-to- 
staff,  all  written  in  the  terse  if  confusing 
military  style  so  typical  of  the  ex-Marine 
editor  (he  is  still  an  honorary  assistant 
editor  of  the  Leatherneck,  Marine  corps 
monthly) .  And  never  has  the  Daily  office 
featured  so  many  gadgets,  from  the 
blinking  lights  that  show  which  tele- 
phone is  in  use  to  a  squawking  buzzer 
used  to  warn  the  editor  when  Student 
Board  of  Publications  members  come 
investigating. 

Hart  is  never  afraid  to  try  something 
new.  As  one  observer  commented, 
"Every  time  Hart  takes  a  new  course, 
the  Daily  undergoes  an  organizational 
change."  UTiile  it  keeps  the  staff  guess- 
ing what  will  come  next  (unless  they 
can  arrange  to  take  the  same  courses), 
this  attitude  demonstrates  Hart's  eager- 
ness to  make  the  Daily  office  as  much 
like  an  actual  newsroom  as  is  possible 
in  the  coal-cellar-size  room  allotted  to  it. 

Last  fall  the  staff  walked  into  a  brand 
new  office  to  be  handed  mimeographed' 
organizational  charts  outlining  their  du- 


ties, which  they  learned  just  in  time  for. 
the  changes  made  winter  quarter  which 
they  learned  just  in  time  for  the  big 
reorganization  that  came  over  spring 
vacation. 

A  staff  member,  still  a  little  confused 
herself,  attempted  to  explain  the  birth 
and  development  of  a  story  under  the 
new  plan.  "Night  editor  seated  at  one 
end  of  the  lower  plane  of  the  copy  desk 
gets  idea  for  story,  rings  buzzer  at  his 
right.  Campus  editor  faints  and  has  to 
be  revived  by  managing  editor.  TTius 
revived,  campus  editor,  seated  on  throne 
overlooking  entire  office,  selects  repor- 
ter, squirts  him  with  water  gun,  having 
received  post  after  passing  test  in  skeet 
shooting. 

"Story  assigned,  reporter  hides  in 
tyf>ewriter  cubbyhole  to  write  it,  then 
returns  it  to  campus  editor  who  trims 
to  fit  designated  space  regardless  of  what 
important  facts  are  deleted,  or  adds  a 
few  thoughts  of  his  own  to  make  story 
longer  and  to  prove  to  editor  that  he 
had  read  similar  story  (also  wrong) 
on  preceding  day.  Story  is  recorded, 
handed  to  night  editor  who  reads  it  for 
amusement,  attaches  memos  to  it  and 
submits  it  to  copy  editor  who  reads  it 
for  amusement  and  hands  it  to  copy 
reader. 

"Copy  reader  reads  it  for  amusement, 
writes  headlines,  passes  it  to  basket 
marked  "complete"  where  story  and 
headline  are  separated,  resulting  in  new 
head  being  written  for  old  story  and  new 
story  for  old  head.  Finally  it  goes  to 
the  night  editor  who  intends  to  take  it 
to  Des  Plaines  (where  the  newspaper  is 
published)  but  often  forgets  and  files 
it  in  the  secret  compartment  of  the  copy 
desk  where  it  remains  until  the  next 
time  the  Daily  office  is  remodeled." 


Rebelling,  Hart's  enemies   place  editor  in   compromising  position 
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Hart  is  rightfully  proud  of  the  new 
system.  "The  stories  are  just  as  con- 
fused as  ever,"  he  says,  "but  we  now 
go  to  a  lot  more  trouble  to  get  them  that 
way."  J.  B.  Smith,  his  sophisticated 
managing  editor,  merely  commented, 
"Ub  blub  gurgle."  Although  one  of 
Miss  Smith's  most  important  functions 
is  to  advise  the  editor  and  hold  him 
under  control,  Hart  moves  so  swiftly 
that  she  has  seldom  finished  reading  the 
preceding  month's  mimeo-memos  before 
policy  has  been  completely  changed. 

And  policy  has  undergone  a  series  of 
radical  changes.  The  Daily  no  longer 
reads  like  a  J-school  bulletin;  if  any- 
thing, it  reads  like  a  Tech-school  bulle- 
tin. Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections,  in  the 
past  buried  on  an  inside  page,  now  get 
the  important  play  they  deserve.  And 
the  Scott  hall  art  exhibits,  once  lucky  to 
be  mentioned  at  all,  bring  forth  a  month- 
ly "What  was  your  impression  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  exhibit?"  survey 
story. 

A  more  important  change  is  the  play- 
ing down  of  so-called  student  leaders 
(with  ths  exception  of  Rusty  Hoefls, 
whose  photogenic  qualities  assure  her 
frequent  appearance  on  Daily  pages). 
In  the  past,  campus  celebrities  could 
say,  "All  I  am,  I  owe  to  the  number  of 
times  my  name  and  mug  have  bsen  in 
the  Daily."  This  change  has  prevented 
the  Daily  from  remaining  a  publicity 
medium  for  the  few;  it  has  also  made 
the  Daily  less  colorful. 

Likewise  Hart  has  ordered  staffers  to 
be  careful  about  mention  of  his  frater- 
nity. Uncomfortably  aware  that  the 
chairman  of  a  political  party  and  three 
of  the  other  editors  are  "brothers"  and 
embarrassed  by  the  play  given  the  ATO- 
Theta  Xi  homecoming  incident.  Hart 
has  adopted  a  wise  policy  of  "mention 
only  when  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
of  avoiding."  (Last  quarter  he  refused 
to  room  with  a  "brother"  who  had 
attcmped  to  make  political  capital  of 
Hart's  position) 

And  Hart  demands  the  same  attitude 
in  his  staff.  All  are-  required  to  sign  a 
"loyalty"  pledge  which  makes  the  non- 
Communist  oath  seem  childish.  Staffers 
are  subject  to  expulsion  from  the  Daily 
for  "repeated  attendance  at  political 
meetings  and/or  political  party  'beer 
busts',  representing  a  house  in  a  party, 
candidacy  or  actively  campaigning  for 
another  candidate  to  an  office;  bringing 
in  stories  of  political  nature  or  serving 
as  contact  between  Daily  and  political 
party,  and  participation  in  publicity 
and  promotion  schemes  for  any  campus 
house  or  organization."  While  this 
sounds  attractive  on  paper,  it  has 
actually  forced  such  activities  under- 
ground and   resulted   in  the  burdening 

Purple  Parrot 
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Daily  Workers  play  with  some  of  Hart's  new  gadgets 


of   campus   activities  with  incompetent 
publicity  chairmen. 

Actually,  however,  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  quaUty  of  the  1949- 
50  Daily.  The  year  has  been  singularly 
colorless  and  the  Daily  has  reflected  it. 
In  the  absence  of  any  big  news,  it  has 
attempted  with  little  success  to  stir  up 
campus  enthusiasm  in  a  constitutional 
convention,  Hart's  ejection  from  SGB, 
and  an  attempt  to  resume  the  SSF  drive. 
A  new  photo-engraving  process  which 
allows  the  Daily  to  print  news  pictures 
while  they  are  news  has  been  mildly 
successful  because  the  process  is  so  poor 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  photo- 
graph is  depicting  and  virtually  im- 
possible to  recognize  faces.  An  excellent 
world  news  page  has  proved  little  more 
more  than  a  point  professors  have  been 
trying  to  put  across  for  years,  that  col- 
lege students  are  incredibly  disinterested 
in  world  affairs. 

Hart's  most  notable  achievement  was 
the  limiting  of  political  news  to  a 
column  by  last  year's  political  editor, 
Frank  Cormier.  This  achievement  as- 
sured Daily  readers  that  the  front  pages 
during  the  spring  quarter  would  be  free 
from  the  political  tripe  and  hogwash 
which  was  plastered  throughout  the 
paper  last  year. 

The  one  big  news  story  of  the  year 
broke  at  an  hour  which  allowed  every 
Chicago  newspaper  to  scoop  the  Daily, 
which  inspired  the  unhappy  Hart  to 
issue  another  editor-to-staff  memo: 

"PURPOSE:  to  see  that  a  complete 
staff  is  available  at  15  minutes  notice 
to  remake  page  1  of  the  (Daily)  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  story  requiring 
that  the  presses  be  stopped. 

"WHEN  POSSIBLE:  This  procedure 
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may  be  used  up  to  3  a.m.  depending  on 
the  number  of  pages  and  the  time  the 
edition  went  to  press  which  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  copies  already 
printed. 

"Herb  Hart  will  be  contacted  by  tele- 
phone or  in  person.  He  will  contact  by 
phone  Paul  Doebler.  Doebler  will  con- 
tact Bill  E^ton  who  will  prepare  to 
supervise  print  shop  changes.  Royce 
Blair  will  be  contacted  and  he  and 
Doebler  will  pick  up  Eaton.  Eaton  will 
call  Walt  Veneigh.  Eaton,  Blair  and 
Doebler  will  drive  to  Des  Plaines. 

"Hart  will  call  Frank  Cormier  who 
will  call  Tim  McClintock.  Both  will 
head  for  scene  of  activity,  picking  Hart 
up  at  Patten  gym  within  10  minutes. 

"Hart  will  contact  Herman  Herzog 
(Daily  printer)  at  Des  Plaines.  First 
the  print  shop  will  be  called  then  Her- 
zog's  home.  Herzog  will  contact  linotype 
men  and  stop  presses.  He  will  await 
night  staff  already  on  its  way  to  Des 
Plaines. 

"Cormier,  McClintock  and  Hart  will 
arrive  at  scene.  Hart  will  open  nearest 
phone  and  Cormier  will  get  facts  for 
story.  McClintock  will  get  pictures  taken 
and  then  get  to  photo  lab  as  soon  as 
possible.  McClintock  will  process  pic- 
tures, printing  from  wet  negatives  and 
then  taking  out  wet  prints  to  Des 
Plaines.  Unless  otherwise  instructed  he 
will  make  two  column  shots.  He  will 
leave  negs  in  lab  for  Veneigh  to  see,  to 
prevent  duplication. 

''Hart  and  Cormier  will  get  story  on 
phone  to  night  staff.  Night  staff  will 
make  changes  in  page  1  makeup,  leaving 
room  for  pictures.  They  wiU  be  told  how 
many  pictures  and  idents  of  pix  by 
McClintock.  He  will  relay  this  informa- 
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Waller  relieved  as  '50  Syllalms  work  ends,  but  Thompson's  work  on  Centennial  book  is  only  beginning 


tion   via  Hart.   If  Hart   is  not  at   office. 
McClintock  will  call  I>es  Plaines  100. 

"AftPr  remake  is  completed,  presses' 
a'-e  acain  started.  Veneigh  will  have 
Arrived  at  lab.  or  scene,  and  will  con- 
tinue work  for  second  day  pictures. 
Hart  and  Cormier  will  a;et  background 
for  second  day  stories." 


Beddy-Bye 


With  the  1950  Syllabus  put  to  bed, 
Editor  Caryl  Waller  gratefully  relin- 
quished the  job  of  nursing  her  baby. 
"Now  1  can  get  some  good  grades  and 
some  sleep,"  she  muttered.  "Yes,  1  had 
a  straight  A  average  before  1  took  up 
the  editorship  but  with  all  the  work  1 
had  to  finish  by  our  March  deadline,  I 
did  get  a  couple  of  Bs.  But  now  that  is 
all  over  and  1  plan  to  return  to  my 
studies.  Yes,  1  plan  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Syllabus." 

KoUin  Tlompson,  the  new  editor,  was 
still  optimistic.  "I  can't  see  how  any- 
thing could  go  wrong.  Of  course  we'll 
have  to  hire  more  proofreaders,  but 
outside  of  that  I've  got  a  pretty  big  staff 
all  ready  to  go.  As  soon  as  Caryl  Waller 
gets  her  damn  hairpins  and  Kleenex  out 
of  my  desk  drawer  I'll  get  things  roll- 
ing." 

Obviously  Thompson  did  not  realize 
that  757o  of  his  staff  members  were 
women,  and  that  a  lot  could  go  wrong. 
Try  as  they  might,  and  careful  as  they 
might  be,  next  year's  Syllabus  was  sure 
to  come  out  with  Joe  Miller's  name 
under  Mrs.  DeSwarte's  picture;  Johnny 
Miller  will  be  shown  running  for  a 
touchdown  with  the  caption;  "... 
crowned  queen  of  the  Navy  Ball,  here 
she  is  shown  engaging  in  one  of  her 
favorite  activities.";  and  above  the  cap- 
tion; "members  of  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA  hold  get-together  meeting",  will 
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be  shown  the  picture  of  a  necking 
couple. 

Thompson  has  worked  hard  before 
rising  to  his  top  post  as  editor.  A  gooc 
student  in  commerce  school,  he  had  lots 
of  free  time  which  he  spent  dating  Syl- 
labus editors.  He  remembers  fondly  his 
first  experience.  Newly  arrived  at 
Northwestern  he  went  over  to  Harris 
hall  to  see  about  getting  a  job  on  the 
Purple  Parrot,  walked  into  Syllabus 
office  by  mistake  and  trying  to  impress 
what  he  thought  was  the  Parrot  editor 
said,  "did  you  ever  hear  about  the 
magician  that  walked  down  the  street 
and  turned  into  a  drug  store?" 

When  petitioning  was  opened,  Thomp- 
son submitted  one,  thinking  he  was 
petitioning  for  editor  of  the  Parrot. 
When  asked  by  board  of  publications 
why  he  wanted  the  job,  he  replied,  "be- 
cause 1  like  to  tell  funny  jokes."  When 
asked  what  plans  he  intended  to  insti- 


Larimer:  Now  photo  director 


tute  in  next  years'  issue  he  replied, 
"more  cartoons."  When  asked  if  he 
would  accept  any  other  position,  he  pun- 
ned, "well,  I  won't  take  this  one  sitting 
down."  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  thought  he  could  really  do 
the  job  he  replied,  "I'm  really  going  to 
put  out  six  good  issues  next  year.  Each 
one  will  be  better  than  the  one  before." 
When  asked  what  he  thought  was  the 
biggest  fauk  of  this  year's  number  he 
said,  "not  enough  sex."  But  in  spite  of 
his  blimder  he  got  the  job,  as  he  had 
a  good  grade  average.  Now  firmly  en- 
trenched in  one  of  Harris  Hall's  tiny 
corners  alloted  to  publications  he  is  aU 
set  to  go  to  work,  "if  the  Profile  office 
will  just  move  over  a  little  bit." 

When  George  Likeness,  editor  of  the 
Parrot,  was  asked  about  Thompson's 
connection  with  the  Parrot,  Likeness 
said,  "we  have  never  received  any  con- 
tributions from  Mr.  Thompson  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  if  he  did  submit 
anything  it  would  be  given  the  usual 
prompt  attention  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Last  week  Thompson  was  informed 
that  he  was  not  editor  of  the  Parrot,  but 
of  the  Syllabus.  It  was  a  shock,  friends 
say,  but  he  took  it  bravely  and  re- 
marked, "well  I'll  do  my  best  no  matter 
what  the  job  is.  I'll  try  to  make  next 
year's  Syllabus  the  best  newspaper 
Northwestern  has  ever  had." 

New  Pub  Heads 

Lineup  of  administrative  heads  lor 
next  year's  publications  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing shape  with  the  January  appoint- 
ments of  Thompson  and  Barbara  Biever 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  new  pub- 
lications era.  These  appointments  were 
followed  by  the  selection  of  Larry  Lar- 
imer late  in  the  winter  quarter  as  di- 
rector of  the  photo  lab. 

Purple  Parrot 


"lib  ^ 
^  Feeki  ^ 

First  couple  right, 
take  a  peek ! 

For  perfect  flavor, 
Beech-Nut  seek ! 

Sashay  around, 
peek  once  more ! 

Reach  for  Beech-Nut 
at  your  store ! 

Y'  can't  beat  Beech-Nut  for 

quality  and  longer-lasting  flavor. 

Swing  to  Beech-Nut . . . 

Beech-Nut  Gum ! 


TRANI^ITIOIV  

Honored:  SALLY  FRANKS  received 
her  Phi  Beta  Kappa  bid  and,  much  re- 
lieved, broke  her  contract  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals.  She  had  taken  an  in- 
complete in  baseball,  spent  spring  vaca- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg  training  to  im- 
prove her  .075  batting  average. 

Recovered:  JOHN  BALCH  from  a 
spring  vacation  in  Evanston  hospital 
suffering  ill  effects  from  winter  quarter 
in  the  business  world.  Balch  is  back  in 
school  to  take  life  easy 

Birthday:  The  Easter  Bunny  gol 
mixed  up  a  decade  ago  and  left  Chuck 
Mason  on  his  parent's  doorstep  on 
April  9.  Mason,  photolab  hermit,  treated 
the  Sigma  Nu's  to  a  round  of  Kodak 
D-9  Developer.  They  thought  it  was 
champagne. 


Birthday:      Busy    JEAN    LARSON 

couldn't  even  take  time  out  to  celebrate, 
coming  of  age  April  5.  SOB  and  her 
Homecoming  petition  took  up  the  after- 
noon and  in  the  evening  she  chairmanned 
the  Elysian  banquet  for  AOPi  founders. 

Returned:  JAN  SARKlSIAN  from 
a  flying  trip  to  New  York  Gty  and  big 
talk  with  Mademoiselle's  forum  on  poli- 
tics. Miss  Sarkisian,  selected  to  attend 
on  the  basis  of  topics  she  suggested  as 
a  member  of  the  College  Board,  got  lost 
between  the  BiUmore  and  Roosevelt  ho-" 
tel,  took  what  she  thought  was  a  subway, 
ended  up  talking  politics  with  two  gas 
main  repairmen  from  the  Bronx, 

Pinned:  BEV  KALLMAN  and  BOB 

LAJVDRETH,  campus  ^^P's  became  im- 
pressed with  each  othsr's  importance 
and  have  mistaken  it  for  love.  Miss 
Kallman  sighed,  "He's  the  handsomest 
man  in  politics."  Landreth  smiled  smug- 
ly as  he  counted  up  potential  Senior  Gift 
contributions  from  Gamma  Phis. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS 
EASIER,  BEHER  WAY  TO 
ROASTER-FRESH  COFFEE? 


Next  time  you  know  you're  going  to  have 
to  stay  up  late  studying,  pick  up  a  jar  of 
Nescafe*. 

Nothing  helps  you  through  long  sessions 
like  coffee.  And  no  coffee  is  easier  to  make 
than  Nescafe.  It's  instant.  Simply  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  Nescafe  in  a  cup,  add  hot 
water  (preferably  boiling)  and  stir. 

Good?  It's  delicious!  Nescafe  just  natu- 
rally makes  a  better  cup  of  coffee,  because 
it  always  keeps  its  roaster-fresh  flavor  until 
you  release  it  in  the  cup. 

Yes,  coffee  the  Nescafe  way  gives  you  all 
the  flavor  and  "lift"  of  pure,  freshly  roasted, 
freshly  brewed  coffee,  without  the  fuss  and 
muss  of  brewing. 

Nescafe  is  the  instant  way  to  pure  coffee 
enjoyment.  If  you  like  good  coffee — you'll 
love  Nescafe.  Get  a  jar  next  time  you  shop 
— keep  it  on  hand  for  all  occasions. 

Nescafe 

than  all  othfl' instant  offies! 


•Nescafe  (pronounced  nes-cafay)  is  the  exclusive  regis- 
tered trade-mark  of  The  Nestle  Company.  Inc.  to  des- 
ignate its  soluble  coffee  product  which  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  pure  car- 
bohydrates (dextrins.  maltose  and  dexuose)  added  solely 
to  protect  the  flavor. 


April,  1950 
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BnXIARDS: 

Enough  Is  Too  Much 

Ohio  State  university,  home  of  23,000 
students  —  mostly  physical  education 
majors,  has  had  a  big  year  in  sports. 
Buckeye  teams  have  won  Big  Ten 
championships  in  football,  basketball, 
swimming,  indoor  track,  and  riHery. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Cleveland  dated  April  1  revealed  a 
further  OSU  conquest.  Reported  AP: 
"Walter  Johnson  of  Ohio  State  won  the 
National  intercollegiate  three  cushion 
billiards  title  today  by  beating  Bob 
Carh  of  Wisconsin,  34  to  33,  in  93 
innings." 

Athletic  Director  Ted  Payseur  of 
Northwestern  university  —  home  of 
8,000  students  (mostly  speech  majors) 
—  commented  darkly,  "They  have  bited 
off  more  than  they  can  chew."  Read 
below. 

TRACK; 

First  4-Minute  Mile 

"I  knew  he  could  do  it."  So  said 
grizzled  Frank  Hill,  Northwestern  uni- 
versity's track  coach  of  28  years.  Hill 
was  talking  about  his  ace  miler,  Dean 
Pieper,  who  last  week  turned  in  the  first 
4-minute  mile  in  track  history. 

Pieper's  record-breaking  performance 
was  clocked  by  fraternity  brother  Arthur 
Morgenstern  as  3:591/4.  No  other  wit- 
nesses were  present.  Morgenstern  swore 
on  his  Scout's  oath  before  the  Miller 
boys  —  Rocky  and  Joe  —  that  "I  ain't 
lyin'." 

The  nation  continues  to  puzzle  over 
the  unusual  nature  of  Piejjer's  feat. 
According  to  Morgenstern,  Pieper  spot- 
ted an  unidentified  Kappa  lurking  be- 
neath his  window  in  the  Sigma  Nu 
A.C.,  chased  her  down  Sheridan  Road, 
and  finally  lost  her  when  the  Kappa 
front  door  slammed  in  his  face. 

"I  wuz  runnin'  right  behind  with  a 
stop  watch,"  explains  'Morgenstern. 
"The  Kappa  ran  it  in  3:59;  Pieper  ran 
it  in  3:5914;  I  ran  it  in  3.591/2." 

An  official  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Pieper's  room  and  the 
Kappa  front  door  confirmed  the  fact 
that  Pieper  had  run  exactly  5280  feet  ■ — • 
1  mile.  "I  shore  wish  I  wudda  ketched 
'er,"  drawled  Pieper.  He  is  a  native  of 
Jowa. 

GOLF: 

Lady  with  a  5-Iron 

"I  knew  she  could  do  it."  So  said 
young  Sid  Richardson,  Northwestern 
university's  wily  golf  coach.  Richardson 
was  talking  about  his  ace  divot-digger, 
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Ohio  State  Uiti  *oBs  over  NU 

Marge  Kick,  who  last  week  carried  on  ir 
the  fabled  tradition  of  her  sister  and 
captured  the  Big  Ten  individual  golf 
championship  by  34  strokes. 

Marge's  record-breaking  performance 
came  at  the  expense  of  Ohio  State  star 
Bill  Schlunk.  Schlunk,  interviewed  yes- 
terday in  his  Gjlumbus,  O.,  bird  sanctu- 
ary, exclaimed,  "Yea  Ohio!"  Ohio  State 
officials  have  called  for  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  affaii^ 

The  nation  continues  to  puzzle  over 
the  unusual  nature  of  Marge's  feat. 
Playing  in  a  driving  hurricane  much  of 
the  time,  the  comely  NU  co-ed  shot  a 
pair  of  startling  58s,  dropped  six  tee 
shots  into  the  hole,  and  outdrove 
Schlunk  consistently.  Northwestern  offi- 
cials declined  comment. 

"I  guess  1  wuz  hittin'  my  5-irons 
purdy  good,"  explains  Marge.  "Had  a 
little  tough  luck  on  my  puttin'  though  — 
darn  it." 

Northwestern  celebrated  Marge's  vic- 
tory by  burning  Music  huts,  running 
Don  Steiner  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  and 
condemning  the  KD  house  as  a  "vice 
den."  "It  ain't  very  often  we  beat  Ohio 
State,"  drawled  Forrie  Westering.  He 
is  a  native  of  Iowa. 

TEIWflS: 

Golden's  "Good  Day" 

"I  knew  he  could  do  it."  So  said 
Northwestern  university's  famous  tennis 
coach,  Paul  Bennett.  Bennett  was  talk- 
ing about  his  ace  racqueteer.  Grant 
Golden,  who  last  week  walked  away  with 
the  Big  Ten  singles  title,  6-0,  6-0,  6-0. 

Golden's  record-breaking  performance 
came  at  the  expense  of  Ohio  State  star 
Joe  Schlunk.  Schlunk,  interviewed  yes- 
terday in  his  Columbus,  O.,  bird  sanctu- 
ary, exclaimed,  "Yea  Ohio!"  Ohio  State 


officials  have  called  for  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  affair. 

The  nation  continues  to  puzzle  over 
the  unusual  nature  of  Golden's  feat. 
Golden,  playing  left-handed,  naked,  and 
blind-folded,  racked  up  1080  straight 
points  in  the  deciding  match.  Some 
observers  feel  that  Schlunk  was  drugged, 
others  that  the  match  was  a  "fix." 
Northwestern  officials  declined  comment. 

"I  just  had  a  good  day,"  explains 
Golden.  "Good  day,  I  say  —  good  day, 
that  is  —  good  day,  dammit.  How  many 
times  I  gotta  repeat?" 

Northwestern  celebrated  Golden's  vic- 
tory by  burning  Lunt  huts,  running 
Bergen  Evans  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  and 
condemning  Willard  Hall  as  a  "vice 
den."  "It  ain't  very  often  we  beat  Ohio 
State,"  drawled  Jim  Cedarstrom.  He  is 
a  native  of  Iowa. 

BASEBALL: 

The  Anatomy  Students 

"I  knew  we  could  do  it."  So  said 
Northwestern  university's  game- tested 
baseball  coach,  Freddie  Lindstrom. 
Lindstrom  was  talking  about  his  phe- 
jiomenal  baseball  team  —  a  team  that 
last  week  shut  out  Ohio  State,  47  to  0, 
to  clinch  the  Big  Ten  crown. 

NU's  record-breaking  performance 
came  at  the  expense  of  Ohio  State  hurl- 
ing star  Andy  Schlunk.  Schlunk,  inter- 
viewed yesterday  in  his  Columbus,  0., 
bird  sanctuary,  exclaimed,  "Yea  Ohio!" 
Ohio  State  officials  have  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  nation  continues  to  puzzle  over 
the  unusual  nature  of  NU's  feat.  Wild- 
cat regulars  Carlson,  Blasius,  Burson, 
and  Wietecha  spent  the  day  of  the  game 
in  Cal  City  for  research  on  an  anatomy 
project.  Their  places  were  filled  by 
three  gamma  Phis  and  a  DG.  North- 
western officials  declined  comment. 

"I  sure  hated  to  miss  that  game,"  ex- 
plains 'Carlson.  "However,  academic 
endeavor  comes  first  at  dear  North- 
western, seat  of  midwestern   learning." 

Northwestern  celebrated  its  lop-sided 
victory  by  burning  Fisk  huts,  running^ 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority  out  of 
town  on  a  rail,  and  condemning  the 
WCTU  as  a  "vice  den."  "It  ain't  very 
often  we  beat  Ohio  State,"  drawled 
Pee  Wee  and  Fatso  Day.  They  are  nat- 
ives of  Iowa. 


LELAND  CARLSON  whose  col- 
umn- usually  appears  on  this  page, 
is  returning  from  England  after 
reporting  on   the  British  election. 


Purple  Parrot 


SPORT  WEEK 


The  Great  Sweepstakes  Race 


by  KEN  ESKEY 

TTERE  at  Northwestern,  Phi  chapter  of  Phi  Gamma 
-'■-■-  Delta  holds  a  unique  position  among  local  Chowder 
and  Marching  clubs.  NU  Phi  Gams  have  spent  three 
long  years  building  up  a  myth  of  intramural  supremacy. 
Back  in  1947  Phi  Gamma  Delta  vvon  its  first  sweep- 
stakes trophy.  The  old  I-M  powers  on  campus.  Beta 
Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  said  nothing.  When  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  won  again  in  1948,  anonymous  "take  it 
easy"  notes  appeared  m  Bob  Walk- 
meyer's  mail. 

Last  year  Phi  Gam  made  it  three 
straight  trophies.  "That  was  a  mis- 
take," stated  Sigma  Chi  Bob  White. 
"They  have  bited  o£E  more  than  they 
can  chew." 

However,  Phi  chapter  returned  to 

NU  last  fall  full  of  youthful  pep  and 

vigor.   "We  got  muscles  we  ain't  even 

used  yet,"  blurted  Bill  Moller  when 

interviewed  by_the  Daily. 

"That  was  a  mistake,"  stated  Sigma  Chi  Bob  White. 

"They  have  bited  off  more  than  they  can  chew."    White 

was  right. 

Kappa  Sigma  walked  away  with  the  I-M  football  crown. 
Phi  Gams  ran  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Practice  balls 
suddenly  developed  gaping  holes,  cleats  evaporated  from 
football  shoes,  halfbacks  suffered  mysterious  stomach 
pains.  "I  can't  understand  it,"  muttered  Bob  LaBudde. 

Sigma  Nu  walked  away  with  the  I-M  wrestling  crown. 
Phi  Gams  ran  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Wrestling  shoes 
disappeared,  tights  split  during  matches,  heavyweights 
suffered  mysterious  stomach  pains.  "I  can't  understand 
it,"  muttered  Hal  Wolfe. 

Phi  Delta  Theta  walked  away  with  the  I-M  basketball 
crown.  Phi  Gams  ran  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Practice 
balls  suddenly  developed  gaping  holes,  pants  fell  down 
during  games,  forwards  suffered  mysterious  stomach 
pains.   "I  can't  understand  it,"  muttered  Dick  Markel. 

According  to  a  tabulation  taken  last  week  of  current 
intramural  standings.  Phi  chapter  WAS  NOT  50  pwints 
ahead  of  the  field.  In  fact,  Phi  chapter  was  not  even 
AHEAD  of  the  field.  'I  can't  understand  it,"  muttered 
Granger  {The  Ranger)  Cook.  Cook,  sometimes  called 
the  "walking  sweepstakes  trophy"  has  spent  most  of  the 
year  on  crutches. 

Yesterday  the  whole  blasted  riddle  came  to  a  head. 
SHAFT  revealed  itself. 

SHAFT,  better  known  as  Society  Hot  After  Fiji's 
Throat,  has  undermined  Phi  Gam  I-M  efforts  since  last 
September.  Using  liberal  gobs  of  elbow  grease  as  their 
chief  weapon,  SHAFT  agents  have  done  all  sorts  of  nasty 
things  to  unsuspecting  Fijis. 

"Sure  I  belong  to  SHAFT,"  confided  Kappa  Sig  Eisten 
Neufer.  "It's  kinda  like  Robin  Hood  —  take  from  the 
rich,  give  to  the  poor."  "Robin  Hood"  Neufer  thinks 
Kappa  Sig  could  use  another  trophy  for  the  mantelpiece. 
"Sure  I  belong  to  SHAFT,"  confided  Phi  Psi  Art  Kurtz. 
"To  hell  with  die  Jeff  Duo!"  Kurtz  plans  to  use  this 
year's  trophy  for  a  finger  bowl. 
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THEATER 


Two  Blocks  from  Campus 
No  Waiting  -  5  Chairs 

Downstairs — North  Shore  Hotel 


'Thraa    o'clock    in    the    morning" 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  o'clock. 
Late?  Sure!  And  where  can  you 
find  a  place  to  get  a  piclc-me-up 
snack  before  hitting  the  hay  at 
that  time?  We  make  a  regular 
habit  of  going  to  the  place  that 
always  keeps  the  porch  light  lit 
for  those  who  like  to  come  home 
on  the  milk-man's  truck.  It's  the 
TODDLE  HOUSE.  Why  don't  you 
try  it?  Next  time  you're  looking 
for  a  good  place  to  get  a  tasty 
quick  meal  —  breakfast,  lunch 
luppar,  or  tnack  —  toddle  on 
down    to    the    TODDLE    HOUSE. 

1816    Sherman;    935    Chicago;    or 

70M    N.    Sheridar 
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The  Sea  Gull  (University  Theater). 
That  age-old  joke  about  UT  productions 
was  heard  again  last  week  at  the  open- 
ing of  Tchekov's  "The  Sea  Gull"  wher. 
one  bored  Speech  School  student  turned 
to  another  and  said,  "The  scenery  as 
usual  was  excellent.  What  a  shame  the 
actors  were  constantly  getting  in  front 
of  it." 

Anton  Pavlovich  Tchekov's  plaj , 
which  he  calls  a  comedy,  was  directed 
by  fabulous  Alvina  Krause.  The  cast, 
predominately  students  who  failed  to 
make  Waa-Mu,  did  what  they  could  with 
what  they  had  .  .  .  but  as  one  of  them 
whispered  to  the  doorman,  "You  can't 
make  a  fur  coat  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

Lee  Platter,  who  capably  handled  the 
lead,  added  a  fluttering  meaning  to  hei 
role  as  the  "The  Gull."  Her  squawking 
was  perfect  and  when  she  laid  an  egg 
in  the  last  act,  she  treated  the  situation 
as  if  she  were  living  the  part. 

During  intermissions  the  audience, 
sparked  with  many  intellectual  frater- 
nity men  and  sorority  queens,  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  push-back 
seats  and  the  absence  of  popcorn.  Sev- 
eral expeditions  were  sent  to  George's 
for  refreshments.  Wealthy  North  Shore 
dowagers  remained  in  their  seats,  looked 
disgustedly  at  the  carousing,  uncultured, 
student  body,  and  read  their  copies  of 
Flair,  using  the  inserts  for  kleenex.  The 
drama  critic  of  the  Daily  just  sat  ir 
his  seat  and  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed.  His  review  the  next  morning, 
prepared  two  days  before  he  attended 
the  play,  was  pretty  much  of  a  riot  too. 

Look  Who's  Talking  (Waa  Mu) . 
After  completing  an  eminently  success- 
ful trial  run  at  Ma  Schramm's  suimner 
playhouse,  Joseph  W.  Miller's  latest 
musicomedy  is  scheduled  to  open  next 
week  at  the  plush  Cahn  theater.  And 
again,  like  the  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  shows,  tickets  for  the  entire  en- 
gagement were  completely  sold  out  long 
ago. 

'Talking"  will  not  be  noticeably  dif- 
ferent from  its  socko  predecessors 
("What's  the  Rush",  "Break  the  News", 
etc.).  Miller  discovered  a  successful 
formula  for  Waa-Mu  long  ago  and  un- 
til the  gold  mine  runs  dry,  there  seems 
to  be  little  wisdom  in  hunting  for  an- 
other. A  bouncy  opening  number  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  old  dances, 
music,  sketches  and  production  numbers 
with  just  enough  changes  to  keep  it 
from  appearing  like  last  year's  show. 

For  example,  the  first  act  finale  of 
"What's  the  Rush"  ended  in  a  pan- 
oramic displav  of  an  old-time  music  hall. 
which    Daily  reviewer  William  Russell 


described  as  conlaming  "everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink."  This  year's  first  act 
finale  will  include  a  sink. 

With  untiring  courage,  this  year's  pro- 
duction covers  everything  from  "Grant 
park  concerts  1o  Hollywood  musical 
extravaganzas,  from  Shakespeare  to 
vaudeville,  from  La  Jolla  to  the  Bronx 


New  cheesecake,  same  old  dance 

(with  appropriate  cheers  from  the  au- 
dience) ",  according  to  Einpress  Jane  and 
Dinty  Hayford,  co-chairmen  in  charge 
of  pleasing  Miller's  epicurean  taste. 
The  entire  production  will  take  seven 
hours  to  present,  with  an  hour  intermis- 
sion to  allow  Hayford  to  take  a  mid- 
term examination. 

"This  year  the  students  will  get  first 
chance  at  tickets,"  Elmpress  Jane  said. 
"The  Evanston  Women's  club  will  re- 
ceive only  50  per  cent  of  the  seats  this 
year  and  alumni  are  limited  to  25  per 
person.  Chicago  critics  will  receive  a 
mere  10  per  cent.  Hayford  and  the 
Einpress  declined  to  comment  when 
asked,  "will  you,  the  co-chairmen,  get 
tickets  to  see  the  show?" 
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''I  was  curious 


I  tasted  it. 


Now  I  know  whQi  Spitz 

made  Milwaukee  infoTnousf" 


apologies  to  the  Wisconsin  octopus 
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1  to  3  Day  Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 

Pearls   Restrung  Jewelry   Repairing  Diamonds   and 

Watches   Eyes  Tested  and   Glasses   Repaired 
Special  Student  Discount  .  .  .  Just  show  your  I.D.  Card 

©'iiRT  JiWEILEI^S 


1612  Chicago  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Phone  DAvis  8-5678 


1905  West  Howard  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Phone  ROqers  Park  4-1473 


Start  Your 
Siintan 
Early 

With  a  G.E. 

Sunlamp 

$8.50 

HOOS  DRUG  STORE 


Sbf^nnnn  &  Gark 


c^LQVv-^t 


Evanston,  Illinois 


^i^'^        AMbassador  2-2633 


UNiversity  4-3220 


A.  W.  ZENGELER 


Dry  Cleaners  —  Since  1857 


899  LINDEN  AVENUE    -    HUBBARD  WOODS 
PHONE  WINNETKA  6-0898 


THE  DANCE 


Charleston  Revival 

"Twenty-three  skidoo'',  the  Charles- 
ton, along  with  hip-line  37-inch  waists 
and  24-inch  busts,  is  returning.  The  craze 
which  has  swept  the  nation  as  a  result 
of  the  popularity  of  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes"  and  the  movie,  "Golden  Twen- 
ties," has  finally  entrenched  itself  in 
sedate  Evanston. 

Barbara  Biery,  the  "I  don't  care"  girl 
of  Northwestern,  is  one  of  its  main  ad- 
vocates. She  is  now  putting  herself 
through  school  by  teaching  a  Charleston 
charm  course  on  the  side.  When  asked 
about  the  phenomenal  success  of  her 
school.  Miss  Biery  said,  "Oh,  you  kid, 
it's  simple.  You  just  look  at  your  feet 
through  the  wrong  end  of  binoculars 
and  bounce  backward  and  forward  in 
time  to  'Jada  Jing  Jing  Jing.' " 

And  her  influence  is  showing  on  local 
houses.  Meetings  are  being  canceled  to 
give  residents  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice. No  longer  do  ballet-shoe-shod  feet 
pad  gracefully  through  the  Chi  Omega 
house.  "We've  sold  the  rugs  so  we  can 
Charleston  all  the  time!"  said  Betty 
Shull.  Throughout  the  AEPhi  house 
rages  "Chew  Chew  Chewing  Gum"  as 
the  gals  rubberize  their  legs  and  fling 
themselves  into  the  "donee." 

At  a  recent  Scott  hall  party,  Chuck 
Chelich  commented,  "No  more  swimmin' 
for  me.  From  now  on,  I'm  gonna  make 
my  splash  in  the  Charleston  coicles." 
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Professor  Biery  teaches  charm 
Purple  Parrot 


MOVIES 
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Killer  Solomongon  earns  more  sympathy  than  Kauffman  or  Landreth 


New  Films 

The  Third  Woman  (Mourner 
Brothers).  When  Leslie  Maynard 
(Chuck  Solomonson)  takes  his  first 
bride  to  their  apartment  on  the  Chicago 
North  Shore,  she  expects  little  more 
than  a  quiet  life  of  cooking,  cleaning, 
and  mending  Leslie's  sox.  But  fate,  in 
the  form  of  a  mean  flatiron  wielded  by 
her  ex-baseball  player  husband's  sure 
arm,  has  different  ideas  and  the  movie- 
goer realizes  with  a  shock  that  Leslie 
isnH  just  the  baby-faced,  sweet-talking 
ideal  husband  he  appeared  to  be. 

Wife  No.  2  is  no  luckier.  Leslie  calm- 
ly disposes  of  her  by  shoving  her  from 
an  "El"  platform  in  the  path  of  a  speedy 
"B-stoo"  train.  Then  cheerfully  wistling 
"We  Kiss  All  the  Girls,"  he  boards  the 
train  and  contemplates  his  next  goal. 
Heiress  Lydia  Swift  Premium  (Marcia 
Macy  Kauffman). 

But  Miss  Swift  Premium  proves  to 
be  more  than  Leslie  bargained  for.  Al- 
though she  quickly  assents  to  marriage, 
her  longevity  is  surprising  both  to  hei 
husband  and  the  audience.  Recognizing 
her  husband's  homicidal  tendencies  when 
he  attempts  to  electrocute  her  in  her 
bath-tub,  she  decides  he  is  ripe  for  some 
lessons  she  learned  in  a  psychology 
course  at  a  nearby  university. 

The  battle  of  nerves  that  ensues  re- 
sembles a  cat-and:mouse  game,  although 
it  is  never  clear  which  is  cat  and  which 
is  mouse.  One  moment  Lydia  has  her 
husband  bound  to  a  settee  with  a  bright 
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light  shining  in  his  face  while  she  takes 
notes  on  his  dreams;  the  next  he  is 
chasing  her  down  the  halls  with  a  meat 
cleaver  in  his  hand. 

When  it  becomes  apparent  that  psy- 
chology is  getting  the  best  of  homicidal 
mania,  Leslie  tries  to  escape  by  taking 
poison.  But  Lydia  has  been  prepared 
for  this  and  calls  in  a  medical  student 
friend  (Robert  Landreth)  who  had  once 
narrowly  escaped  marriage  to  the  heiress 
himself. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  such 
shenanigans,  Leslie  asserts  himself  by 
throwing  his  wife  in  front  of  a  rock 
crusher.  He  bails  the  doctor  in  a  crate 
of  fresh  fish  being  shipped  by  slow 
freighter  to  Buenos  Aires  and  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  never  seeing  the  medico 
again. 

This  interesting  study  of  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  a  murderer's  mind  is  kept  fresh 
by  the  steady  performance  of  young 
Solomonson.  Confined  until  now  to  rah- 
rah  college  boy  parts,  he  escapes  with 
ease  from  such  type  casting.  His  effort- 
less delivery  never  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  has  memorized  so  many  lines; 
often  he  mumbles  as  if  he  wasn't  quite 
certain  what  he  was  supposed  to  say. 

Landreth  remains  Landreth  and  seems 
quite  at  home  in  the  crate  of  fish.  His 
undistinguished  performance  is  partially 
saved  because  the  producers  saw  fit  to 
cut  all  but  three  of  his  scenes  from  the 
finished  product. 

The  disappointment  of  the  film  is 
Miss  Kauffman.  Playing  the  title  role, 
she  is  all  ton  often  aware  that  she  has 


top  billing  and  attempts  to  dominate 
the  screen  in  scenes  where  understate- 
ment is  definitely  needed.  By  the  time 
she  has  been  trouncing  all  over  the 
screen  10  minutes,  audience  sympathy 
turns  to  Solomonson  in  the  hope  thai 
he  will  soon  throttle  the  neurotic  woman. 
There  was  a  distinct  cheer  from  the  pre- 
view audience  when  her  flattened,  life- 
less body  emerged  from  the  rear  end 
of  the  rock  crusher. 

The  Convertible  Filcher  (Piz- 
za Ltd.).  Grim  resignation  triumphs 
over  utter  disillusionment  in  Jean  Mc- 
Millan di  Sica's  first  American-made 
film.  Like  the  producer-director-writer's 
previous  films  (The  Tricycle  Thief, 
1949),  Filcher  achieves  its  dubious 
effect  through  the  catholic  use  of  real- 
ism. The  incidence  is  laid  at  a  mid- 
western  university,  center  of  capitalistic 
indoctrination  (personified  by  a  Cadillac 
convertible),  hard  R's,  and  frustrated 
collegians  uniformed  in  blue  blazers 
and  white  bucks.  Di  Sica,  with  the  keen 
perception  of  a  foreigner,  has  high- 
lighted the  movie  with  disarming  frank- 
ness and  honesty. 

The  story  concerns  a  middle  class  boy 
(James  Tyler)  with  upper  class  ideas. 
After  years  of  saving  and  scholastic 
preparation,  he  is  awarded  an  athletic 
scholarship  by  the  Young  Republican's 
club,  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
attend  the  university.  Tony,  the  boy, 
ambitiously  decides  to  enroll  in  the 
school  of  right  wing  conformity  —  until 
the  dean  (masterfully  played  by  F.  G. 
Seulberger)  informs  the  applicant  that 
he  must  own  a  Cadillac  convertible  be- 
fore his  acceptance  can  be  considered. 
Tony  is  heartbroken  until  his  aged  old- 
maid  aunt  (Betty  Swindell)  suggests  he 
pawn  the  bed  sheets  she  has  cached  away 
in  her  hope  chest  for  the  past  eighty 
years  and  use  the  money  to  purchase 
the  vehicle. 

Tragedy  strikes  while  Tony  is  visiting 
his  socialite  girl  friend  (Jean  Holgate) . 
The  car,  v.hich  he  had  left  unguarded 
on  her  front  lawn,  is  stolen.  The  rest  of 
the  film  follows  the  two  young  people 
on  their  determined  hunt  for  Tony's 
Cadillac  after  the  police  department  in 
the  college  town,  a  plush  suburb  of  a 
mid-western:  city,  refuses  the  case  be- 
cause the  entire  squad  is  busy  ticketing 
cars. 

It  is  during  the  chase  that  di  Sica  is 
at  her  perceptive  best.  She  takes  hei 
characters  through  a  series  of  university 
phases  and  haimt^  allowing  the  camera 
to  catch  and  hold  slight,  intimate  situa- 
tions  which_  comprise  a  telling  whole. 

Idaho  (Mourner  Brothers)  is  the  lat- 
est ordeal  in  a  series  of  Class  A  techni- 
color westerns  including  such  flops  as 
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Cowboy  Stolley's  levis  drop, 
Madzinski's  cigarette  droops  when 
BoBtonian  gal  (Duncan)  passes  by 

"Montana"  and  "Wyoming."  It  is  note- 
worthy only  because  it  introduces  Rich- 
ard Stolley  as  a  sort  of  compromise  for 
Errol  Flynn,  much  too  busy  chasing 
princ?sscs  across  the  continent. 

Stolley  plays  a  bandit  called  the  Sun 
Valley  Kid,  the  title  betraying  the  fact 
Jiat  the  producers  know  little  more 
about  Idaho  than  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  highly-overrated  resort.  The 
Kid  meanders  aimlessly  through  the 
sagebrush  for  90  minutes  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  find  someone  wealthy  enough 
to  rob  and  finally  is  converted  to  the 
side  of  law-and-order  to  save  the  some- 
what questionable  morals  of  a  young 
Boston  girl  (Becky  Duncan)  and  the 
life  of  her  gambler  husband  (Mack 
Madzinski). 

But  what  Mourners  advertised  as  the 
"sensational  debut  of  a  daring  new  ad- 
venturer" turns  out  to  be  a  fiasco  that 
leaves  Stolley  destined  to  look  for  an- 
other form  of  earning  a  living.  He 
draws  his  gun  from  his  holster  as  if  it 
were  a  snake;  on  horseback  he  appears 
dangerously  close  to  falling  off.  One 
line  calls  for  him  to  say  "damn",  but' 
he  barely  whispers  the  phrase  and  then 
turns  quickly  as  if  afraid  the  censors 
might  hear  him.  Funniest  scene:  As  he 
attempts  to  swim  a  stream  to  escape  a 
posse,  he  almost  drowns  before  a  sheep 
dog  paddles  out  from  the  other  bank 
and  tows  him  to  safety. 

Miss  Duncan  fares  no  better.  Watch 
ing  h°T  wooden  portrayal  of  the  "good" 
girl,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she 
recently  won  an  Academy  award  for  her 
seductive  portrayal  of  Queen  EHizabeth 
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in  "All  the  Queen's  Men."  Typical  line: 
"Oh,  Sun  Valley,  I  do  wish  you'd  give 
up  all  this  killin'  and  shootin'  and  gettin' 
rich  quick." 

That  Madzinski  is  no  actor  has  been 
the  opinion  of  most  critics  since  he  first 
appeared  in  "The  Bobbsey  Twins  at  the 
County  Fair."  Any  remaining  doubt  is 
cleared  up  in  "Idaho." 

He  is  so  pitifully  inadequate  that  it 
is  often  tortuous  to  watch  him.  Par- 
ticularly bad  is  the  scene  where  he  is 
about  to  be  hanged  for  cheating  at  a 
poker  game  with  the  mayor  of  the  town. 
Instead  of  looking  terrified  or  even  arro- 
gant, he  maintains  his  one  simple  ex- 
pression, or  "Look,  Ma,  I'm  dancing." 

South  Side  North  Side      (M  G- 

M).  A  number  of  authors  have  toyed, 
successfully  and  unsuccessfully,  with  the 
notion  that  a  girl  of  low  parentage  and 
drab  surroundings  cannot  rise  above 
this  background.  Willing  to  give  this 
theory  another  try,  M-G-M  has  given 
painstaking  attention  to  the  story  of 
Gilda  Jordon  (Dell  Daley)  and  her 
attempt  to  marry  into  respectability  on 
Chicago's  dazzling  Gold  Coast. 

As  the  film  opens,  Gilda  seems  des- 
tined to  marry  a  young  barkeeper  (Johni 
Perfilio)  whose  ideas  of  marriage  and 
family  life  are  hardly  inspiring.  Al- 
though she  is  romantically  inclined  to- 
ward the  barkeep,  Gilda  envisions  great- 


er things,  diamonds,  jewelry,  gilt  man- 
sions, summers  on  the  Riviera,  and  she 
supresses  her  romantic  instincts  to 
search  after  "the  finer  things  in  life." 

She  finds  a  job  as  vocalist  in  a  north 
shore  tearoom  and  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  gambler  (Charles  Norman)  whose 
rating  in  the  "blue  book"  is  likewise 
attractive. 

Gilda  almost  gets  what  she  wants. 
Parading  a  wardrobe  of  25  Edith  Head- 
hunter  creations,  she  manages  to  remain 
both  elusive  and  exotic,  almost  driving 
the  gambler  to  buttermilk.  But  Gilda 
learns  that  clothes  and  sex  are  no  match 
for  the  gambler's  aristocratic  family 
who,  sizing  up  the  situation,  begin  to 
sabotage  her  attempts  to  marry  into 
wealth. 

And  Montague,  her  lover,  is  hardly 
wilhng  to  trade  his  inheritance  for  the 
chanteuse,  and  accordingly  deposits  her 
in  a  garbage  can. 

This  not-too-novel  approach  to  a  iiot- 
too-novel  situation  is  saved  by  the  bril- 
liant performance  of  Miss  Daley.  The 
audience  is  never  allowed  to  sympathize 
;with  her,  accordingly  she  becomes  a  real 
character  against  a  somewhat  cardboard 
background.  At  times  she  may  seem 
overly  hard  but  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  role.  And  there  certainly  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Cecil  B.  DeBunk  in  selecting  her  to  play 
the  leading  role  in  his  forthcoming  pro- 
duction of  "The  Fish  Wife." 


Cilda  (Dell  Daley)  receives  well-earned  slap  from  Charles  Norman 
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The  Talk 
Of  The 
Campus 

DOUBLE -DECK  HAMBURGER 

Have  you  tried  a  CHUBBY?  It's  the  sandwich 
that's  a  meal  In  Itself.  Grilled  to  order;  served 
piping  hot  in  an  individual  glasslne  bag;  the 
delight  of  those  who  like  good  things  to  eat. 
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Shernnan  and  Clark 
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Lov^est  rates 

Careful  fitting 

Ultra  smart  garments 


National  Trading  Post 

625  Madiion  (at  Custer)  GR  5-7880 

I  block  west  and  2  blocks  south 
from  Chicaqo  and  Main 


SUNDAY,  MAY  14TH. 
IS  MOTHER'S  DAY 


r^ 


She'll  Be  Expecting 
FLOWERS  on 
HER  SPECIAL 
DAY 

•      S/ie'«  Not 

Disappointed! 


QUESTIONS 

You'll  see  DD  in  ABC 

If  you  look  intently  at  the  magic  B. 

A  prefix  for  three,  and  like  two  in  a  pod, 

Will  give  you  my  name,  and  the  letters  are  odd. 

Take  homo  sapiens:  one  who's  youthful. 

With  Good  Hope's  rival:  we're  being  truthful. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR   IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


Make  arrangements  now  with  Don  Saville  for 
a  colorful  blooming  plant  ...  a  box  of  cut 
flowers  that  she  can  arrange  herself  .  .  . 
or  a  stunning  costume  corsage  that  she'll  wear 
proudly  on  Mother's  Day  and  think  of  you 
lovingly. 


jSiSd 


ons 


FLOWER 
SHOP 


1712  SHERMAN  AVENUE 

Next  to  Varsity  Theatre 

UNviersIty  4-0632 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 
Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  tliis  publication  office 
First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a  carton  of  Chestertield  Cigarettes  ea 
Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  orfacsimile  n 

in  date.  New 


^ill  B 


ithen 


property  of  Chesterfield. 


Decision  of  judges  v 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
A  20th  CENTURY-FOX.  This  modern  age  is  the 

20th  Century;  a  furry  friend  is  a  fox. 
B  BLANCH,  N.  C.  The  Dogwood  State  is  North  Carolina. 

Blanch  means  to  pale,  or  grow  white. 
Q   CHESTERFIELD-ABC.  The  smofce  that  satisfies 

is  Chesterfield.  In  the  frame  the  initial  letters  of 

lines  1,  8  &  3,  spell  ABC. 
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ART 


Heady  Wins 


With  its  usual  eye  for  the  unusual, 
the  Purple  Parrot,  Northwestern  uni- 
versity's magazine  of  collegiate  life,  last 
week  sponsored  its  first  annual  inter- 
collegiate art  show,  which,  naturally, 
was  the  most  scintillating  intellectual 
event  of  the  season. 

Northwestern  university  unfortunately 
had  only  one  representative  in  the  art 


show  because  the  art  editor  lost  her 
calendar  and  didn't  know  what  day  it 
was  until  it  wasn't  any  more.  The  one 
Northwestern  entry.  Bob  Heady,  won  in 
a  walk,  with  second  place  being  an  easy 
win  for  Chip  Thomsen,  UQL,A  cartoon- 
ist, who  draws  for  Scop  but  is  meant 
for  better  things. 

Heady  is  the  artist  who,  in  less  esthe- 
tic moments,  designs  the  Scott  hall  cal- 
endar and  who  recently  produced  the 
cover  for  the  Purple  Parrot  Mid-Century 
edition.     Heady's   victory    was    assured 


when  the  judges   were   announced:    all 
were  from  Northwestern. 

Thomsen  has  a  rare  flare  for  making 
his  cartoon  people  look  like  people  you 
know,  an  art  unknown  to  most  con- 
temporary' college  cartoonists.  Most 
touching  of  his  masterpieces  showed  a 
rushing  party  at  which  one  of  the  sisters 
is  telling  a  rushee,  "We  have  another 
sister  but  we  never  talk  about  her." 
Outside  the  window,  a  lonesome  girl 
holdinp;  a  significant  bundle  in  her  arm 
peers  in. 


^  ^  m^rmoU.^ 


"I  didn't  say  the  meat  was  tough  —  I  just 
can't  slice  the  gravy." 


"So  this  is  what  you  guys  meant  when 
said    I    could    "rack    up"    five    extra    h 


you 


credit!" 


5AM5dN  A,^ 


"You  know  too  damn  much." 
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"It  isnt  at  all  like  The  Book." 

Purple  Parrot 


'ART 


"By  George,  you're  right.  Mr.  Wonka, 
that  is  an  E!" 

— Scop 
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CUSTER'S  LAST  STAND 


lere's  only  me  leit!  Gimme 
Life  Saver! 


. .Only  50 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 


for  the  best  wisecrack  I 


What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  < 

For  the  best  line  submitted  to  the  edil 

students,    there   will    he    a    free    award    < 

wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Sav< 


pus  this  week? 
onth  by  one  of  the 
active    cellophane- 


Life  Saver's  Little  Laugh  Line 


3h«:  "would  you  like  to  see  where  I 

appendicitis?" 

He:   "No,  I  hat.e  hospitals 


as  operated  on  for 


Dory  Heifer 
South  Hall 
Elmhurst  College 
Elinhurst,  111. 
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BOOKS 


The  Road  to  SGB 


What  road  leads  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Student  Governing  board?  A  num- 
ber of  Northwestern's  earnest  young 
politicians  are  currently  engaged  in  an 
exhausting  search  for  the  road  map  that 
tells  the  directions  to  that  lucrative  po- 
sition. 

With  this  situation  existing,  the  news 
that  Donald  Steiner's  thesis,  "Memoirs 
of  an  Idealist"  would  be  published  next 
month  reached  grateful  ears,  and  the 
political  bosses  ot  both  parties  sent 
their  scouts  to  the  printers  trying  to  get 
advance  copies  of  the  3,152  page  book. 

The  book  marks  President  Steiner's 
first  literary  try,  discounting  two  inform- 
ative if  uninspired  articles  written  for 
the  Daily  Northwestern.  The  book  could 
have  been  a  masterpiece  but  unfortun- 
ately Steiner's  style  is  more  academic 
than  literary.  What  could  have  been 
said  by  a  great  writer  in  20  words  is 
extended  by  Steiner  to  20  pages,  and 
even  then  the  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to 
what  he  intended  to  say.  This  curious 
quality  should  not  have  been  surprising 
as  it  has  too  often  been  true  of  his 
speeches,  but  it  is  disappointing. 

So  "Memoirs"  will  never  rank  with 
"A  Lion  Is  in  the  Streets"  or  "All  the 
King's  Men"  as  a  study  of  a  political 
leader.  But  perhaps  the  condensed  ver- 
sion which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
June  Reader's  Digestive  will  be  at  least 
informative  reading. 

The  first  15  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Steiner's  childhood  and  have  a  certain 
charm  that  is  lacking  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  This  charm  is  derived  from  the 
objective  telling  of  how  the  overly- 
serious  boy  entered  Canton,  0.,  kinder- 
garten and  was  soundly  thrashed  by  two 
of  his  more  athletic  classmates  when  he 
regailed  them  for  throwing  mudpies  at 
little  Patty  Olmstead. 

Steiner  may  have  been  the  loser  in 
the  fight  but  he  won  a  devoted  friend  in 
the  freckle-faced  girl  he  defended.  And 
the  effects,  of  that  friendship  were  seen 
again  and  again  as  Steiner  made  his  way 
up  in  the  world. 

When  Steiner  became  too  idealistic, 
she  would  take  him  aside  and  explain 
the  realities  of  life.  She  helped  him 
overcome  the  deep  grief  he  experienced 
when  Canton  dropped  a  football  game 
to.  nearby  Massillon;  she  talked  him 
out  of  his  disillusionment  when  he  lost 
his  first  debate  to  Charles  Sohner,  a 
Massillonian  who  figured  prominently 
in  his  college  career.  Their  relationship 
was  always  platonic,  a  factor  which  was 
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probaby  important  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  strength. 

Wildcat  Steiner:  Steiner  nar- 
rowly avoided  selective  service  and  en- 
tered Northwestern  directly  from  high 
school  in  1946.  Pledging  Sigm.a  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  his  career  was  slowed 
for  a  time  when  the  Greek  organization 
named  Alfred  Perry  its  class  council 
representative  and  appointed  Alan  Ku- 
nerth  to  the  Interfraternity  pledge  coun- 
cil. Both  Perry  and  Kunerth  prospered 
briefly  leaving  Steiner  out  of  the  activi- 
ties whirl  until  the  Mock  Political  con- 
vention of  1948  made  an  opening  for 
the  suddenly  ambitious  politician. 

MPC  made  Steiner.  He  became  self- 
appointed  campaign  manager  for  Min- 
nesota's up-and-coming  Harold  Stassen, 
who  led  the  balloting  when  the  conven- 
tion reached  its  untimely  end.  But  al- 
though Steiner  had  failed  to  win  the 
MPC  nomination  for  Stassen,  he  had 
won  enough  recognition  for  himself 
that  he  realized  he  might  have  a  chance 
to  win  an  office  in  the  forthcoming 
spring  elections. 

His  fraternity  had  other  ideas.  Perry 
had  distinguished  himself  as  co-chair- 
man of  the  Sophomore  Carnival  and 
SAE  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a  sure 
bet  in  Perry  for  a  gamble.  Melville 
Boarders,  SAE  president  and  co-chair- 
man of  the  most  powerful  political 
party,  warned  Steiner  not  to  run. 

But  Steiner  had  other  ideas  and  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  same 
office  Perry  sought.  He  was  denounced 
by  his  fraternity  but  found  a  haven  in 
the  weak  opposition  party  in  which  Miss 
Olmstead  was  one  of  the  guiding  lights. 

Then  came  the  break  Steiner  had 
wanted  so  badly.  The  Daily  got  wind 
fif  his  fight  with  his  fraternity  and  gave 


tlie  story  a  line.  Thus  the  ambitious 
youth  won  popular  sympathy.  This 
break  was  followed  by  another  just  as 
important.  Perry  was  disqualified  from 
running  and  was  replaced  on  the  ballot 
by  a  member  of  another  fraternity.  The 
SAEs  continued  to  denounce  Steiner  be- 
cause they  knew  it  would  increase  his 
popularity  but  they  secretly  campaigned 
for  him.  Came  the  election  emd  Steiner 
was  voted  by  a  slim  margin  of  five 
ballots  to  the  Student  Governing  board,- 
the  only  non-party  man  to  win. 

Last  Mile:  Steiner  maintained  his 
prestige  on  the  board  by  always  cham- 
pioning the  minority  cause.  Most  stu- 
dents looked  upon  him  as  their  sole 
voice  on  a  power-controlled  board,  al- 
though a  minority  began  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  sometimes  too-obvious 
idealism.  And  it  became  apparent  that 
no  publicity  fluke  would  win  him  the 
prize  he  sought:  the  presidency.  His. 
fraternity  brothers  forgot  any  pretense 
of  opposition  and  began  forming  a  new 
political  party  around  him.  As  a  nu- 
cleus they  maintained  half  the  houses 
that  had  supported  their  protege  in  the 
preceding  election  but  they  needed  more 
than  that.  It  was  a  slow  fight  but  even- 
tually a  victorious  one. 

Miss  Ohnstead  remained  important 
to  the  final  rally  but  two  other  women 
now  took  over  important  places  in 
Steiner's  life.  One  was  the  celebrated 
Rosemary  Hoefle  and  the  other  was  the 
mystery  woman  in  his  life,  elusive  Nan 
Watt.  In  the  middle  of  a  tempestuous 
romance.  Miss  Watt  went  to  Mexico  to 
think  things  over.  When  she  returned, 
it  was  all  over,  but  the  blonde  socialite 
influenced  his  thinking  long  after  their 
brief  affair. 

As  the  day  of  election  nqf  red,  Steiner 
redoubled  his  energy  and  made  hun- 
dreds of  "idealistic"  speeches  through- 
out campus  dormitories.  Thit,  coupled 
with  party  strength,  gave  him  the  neces- 
sary power  to  defeat  dark  horse  W^illiam 
Ford,  opposition  candidate. 

Now  the  anxious  days  were  over.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  executive  duties  on  an  un- 
inspired board  which  has  been  remark- 
able mainly  for  its  lack  of  color. 

Whether  the  book  will  be  a  best-seller 
is  questionable.  In  a  community  as 
transitory  as  Northwestern,  SGB  presi- 
dents and  other  campus  celebrities  are 
often  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  step  from 
the  spotlight.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  "Memories  of  an  Idealist"  will  die 
with  Steiner's  memory,  but  perhaps  he 
has  provided  an  inspiration  for  a  fu- 
ture writer-president.  (Memoirs  of  AN 
Idealist.  By  Donald  Steiner.  Rancid 
House.  3,152  pages.  $2.50) 

Purple  Parrot,  April,  1950 
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Functional  Denim  .  .  ..     f-'^  ,^\iworks,  plays,  washes  to  perfection!  ><-~v. 
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NEW  COLORS  JOIN  THE  SAILING  BLUESI 


14  parts  to  make  a  perfect  summer 
.  .  here  in  mix-matchable,  newly  colored 
denim!  Choose  red,  green,  grey  or  the  ^^f 

beloved  "sailing  blues,"  from  our  ^^ 

complete  collection  .  .  .  pretty, 

practical,  and  wonderful-at-the-price! 

Hubbard  Woods, 

or  Farmington  Shop,.  3rd  Floor,  State  Street 


Sketched: 

Red-and-white  check  shirt, 

102:,  »a.»5 

Slacks,  10-20,  ».i.»S* 
Clam-Diggers,  10-2;,  «l.!t.'> 

Pedal  Pushers,  10-22, »:|.».-.* 
Sailor  Dress,  10-22,  «».».'■ 
Boys'  Shorts,  10-20,  ».1.«3* 
Golf  Skirt,  10-22,  »3.»3* 
Lumber  Jacket,  10-22, *l.50* 
Culottes,  10-22,  mi.nr,* 

Not  Sketched: 
Bermuda-Length  Shorts, 
10-22,  8:1.05 
Pinafore,  10-20,  S7.B3 
Bolero  Jacket,  10-22,  (»:i.»3' 
Bras  to  match,  SML, 
»3.50  and  SZ.n.l* 
*Grev  not  available 
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...the  Best  cigarette  for  YOU  to  Smoke 
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